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JAQUES, AND THE ANTIQUARIES 


“ Since 1905,” says Professor O. J. Campbell in the first sentence 
of his article’ on the character in answer to mine, “ most compe- 
tent critics have regarded Jaques as that type of melancholy man 
which the Elizabethans called ‘malcontent.’” For full thirty 
years to have been paid such homage and never known of it, and 
then, in the third sentence, have it taken away! “The author of 
the present essay believes this to be a mistaken view.” A Chris- 
topher Sly, then, but with the no very sizable grandeur entirely in 
retrospect! Yet, if I ever really had it, why must I be deprived of 
it by a scholarly procedure such as this? I mean the disturbing 
intrusion of antiquarian learning into the interpretation of Shake- 
speare’s characters, the substitution of an Elizabethan textbook 
physiology or psychology for our contemporary sort. That is what 
I cannot bear. Like the executioner to be executed, I am particu- 
lar about the technique. On the question whether Jaques really 
resembles Marston’s Malevole, Timothy Bright of 1586 or Robert 
Burton of 1621 can have little more to say, I think, than Freud 
or Jung. 

The word malcontent, says Mr. Campbell, was loosely used by 
the Elizabethans and no malcontent type was recognized. Quite 
true, and if I ever expressed a contrary opinion I was mistaken to 
be sure. But that does not mean the word may not serve for a 
convenient label (as employed in the title and repeatedly, yet not 
loosely at all, in the text of the Malcontent of Marston) attached 
to a distinctly delineated stage figure recognizably reproduced by 
others of the School and similar to that in As You Inke It. In 


1 Huntington Library Bulletin, October, 1935. The article referred to 
is “Shakespeare, Marston and the Malcontent Type,” MP., mm (1905-6), 
281-303. 

79 
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one paragraph of 17 lines, which Mr. Campbell quotes on p. 72, 
I indicated a few (not all) of the numerous points of external 
resemblance. Some of these, I may say in passing, Mr. Campbell 
thinks “ may be questioned ” but he doesn’t really question any of 
them, insisting only on matters which, as I thought, I had taken 
account of—that Malevole is feigning while Jaques is not and 
Malevole is a “ blacker cynic.” The fundamental objection which 
Mr. Campbell raises is not the want of resemblance but the fact 
that there is no medical diagnosis furnished. By the dramatist, 
that is to say; and the point would seem to be that to all appear- 
ances Jaques is like Malevole but at bottom isn’t. Externals here 
will not do. “ Jaques would much more easily be recognized as a 
type by an Elizabethan audience if he were presented as suffering 
from one of the carefully differentiated forms of melancholy de- 
scribed in the medical treatises of the age.” For this, following the 
lead of Miss Lily Campbell, to whom he acknowledges great in- 
debtedness, the critic provides. One would think the dramatist 
himself would have made it easier for his audience. No blame, 
however, is fastened on him, and yet in view of “the convincing 
evidence that Miss Lily B. Campbell * has presented to prove that 
Hamlet is an accurately conceived type of the sanguine adust 
temperament,” Shakespeare by 1600 must have been “ familiar 
with the standard analysis of melancholy. Hence it should not 
prove wasted labor to discover whether Jaques is a figure drawn 
closely upon a scientifically accurate model.” 

Distinguishing, then, melancholy “natural” and “ unnatural ” 
Mr. Campbell after consideration of the symptoms—sluggishness, 
terrors, hallucinations—determines that Jaques is not suffering 
from any form of the “ natural.” Of the “ unnatural ” not so much 
can be said. This sort is produced by “adustion,” and Jaques 
suffers from “melancholy formed by adustion,” or burning. The 
symptoms are emotional instability, lively wit, figurative and 
sententious utterance, solitariness, madness at the worst. Also, 
because of his interest in water—weeping by “the brook that 
brawls along this wood ”—Jaques is “a phlegmatic person of some 
sort. . .. A character who was introduced to an Elizabethan 
audience poring over a brook and there weeping and meditating, 
would write himself down at once as a phlegmatic person who had 


2 Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes: Slaves of Passion (1930). 
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been rendered melancholy.” To cut the matter short (as for fear 
of blundering or boring I am eager to do) Jaques’ case is “ the 
unnatural melancholy produced [though some authorities doubted 
the possibility of this sort of burning!] by adustion of phlegm.” 
After that I wonder that the critic does not proceed to prove 
Malevole of “the sanguine adust,” or something as remote, and so 
settle the business between him and me for good and all. But the 
Malcontent he has forgotten, and me as well, and almost Jaques 
too as a human or a tragic figure. He does make sensible remarks 
about identifications, and happily will not hear of Jaques as Jonson 
or Marston or Sir John Harington. He also appreciates him 
rightly and aptly as a comic but not a ridiculous figure, and yet 
bears in mind that he is not quite sympathetically treated, either, 
but is a disillusioned “libertine.” With that, however, the anti- 
quarian in him again gets uppermost, and the Duke’s (and Shake- 
peare’s) way of putting it is not sufficiently “scientific.” “This 
cynicism of an exhausted roué ... has been the agent of the adustion 
of his phlegmatic nature, the cause of his psychosis” (p. 93). As 
one himself half Scotch, remembering the qualities of Burns and 
Barrie and ignoring Lamb’s opinion to the contrary, I am disin- 
clined to think that Mr. Campbell is wanting in a sense of humour. 
Here he is in the throes of research or the first flush of discovery. 
It isn’t the language merely, but the ideas, their disturbing 
intrusion! Why should spectator or reader, or Shakespeare either, 
be burdened with such lumber when all three understand a played- 
out “libertine ” “chiding sin” perfectly well without it? It is 
possible that for some Elizabethan spectators a character poring 
over a brook, and there weeping and meditating, would at once write 
himself down as a phlegmatic person who had been rendered melan- 
choly; but for an audience it is not possible that he would. So 
some few in the house today might “at once” analyse him in the 
jargon of Freud or Jung. But neither is or was the effect desired 
by dramatist or poet. He would be as much disconcerted as Heine 
was when on his giving a young lady a wild flower and on her 
mother’s asking for its name their hitherto silent companion counted 
the stamens and declared, ganz trocken, “It belongs to the eighth 
class.” “As the phlegmatic partie dreameth commonly of rivers 
of water, and the cholerike of flaming fire,” quoth Mr. Campbell’s 
Elizabethan Laurentius—in poetry or in reality, either, were Eliza- 
bethans and Jacobeans who pensively gazed at the brook or into 
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the grate at once written down for either phlegmatic or choleric 
because of it? The superfluous psychologizing and physiologizing 
of poetry and drama casts a blight upon both. 

Not much damage is done in the article before us. Mr. Campbell 
fails, indeed, to realize that while in life it is well to remember 
“Things are seldom what they seem,” it is not so well for the 
spectator or critic at the theatre; and that only with appearances 
drama or other art has to do unless (and until) those appearances 
are penetrated in the work of art itself. His detective activity, 
however, is so much in the background that it does not upset the 
story or distort the features of the dreamy cynic. It is otherwise 
when a great hero like Hamlet, who fills the play, is in question, 
and the key to his character and the story is carelessly left in a book, 
not considerately put into the spectator’s hand. Miss Campbell is 
not only a detective but a reformer. She goes farther than Miss 
O’Sullivan in 1926 with Hamlet,* and farther than her clansman 
with Jaques, expecting of Shakespeare’s audience, without any of 
the guidance furnished by Jonson’s or Marston’s raisonneurs, that 
they should then and there, out of the abundance of their own 
knowledge, recognize and distinguish not only “ natural” humours 
but the “unnatural,” not only the simple but the “ compound.” 
The Prince is “ naturally sanguine ” but “ unnaturally melancholy,” 
and “his melancholy is inevitably the sanguine adust” (p. 113). 
The audience must look sharp, therefore, and perpend. With no 
helpful reference or allusion to Timothy Bright, whose book it was, 
Hamlet’s particular and formidable variety of the disease is plainly 
and “ inevitably ” the cause of his aversion to action. The very 
centre and pivot of the plot, the core of the character, is not in the 
play. Even had Shakespeare himself read and pondered the book 
would he have left the explanation out? It is not merely that this 
method is difficult and exacting. It is not dramatic or poetic; it is 
not imaginative or emotional, as drama and poetry should be. The 
passions, indeed, Miss Campbell frowns upon. Her Shakespearean 
heroes—even in her title they are “ passion’s slaves.” ‘“ Excessive 
grief,” from the beginning, has brought Hamlet to this dire pass 
of the “sanguine adust”; and it “renders him dull [alas, poor 
Hamlet! I knew him, Herr Kollege!] and makes him guilty 
of the sin of sloth” (p. 115). (A slothful character would do in a 


* Cf. my Shakespeare Studies (1927), p. 146. 
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satirical comedy, but even there, without some added means of 
acceleration, hardly in the leading réle.) “ It is that wicked grief 
which refuses to be consoled” (p. 132)—-what of Orestes and 
Electra, then, what of tragedy?—and the guilty King and Queen 
in their counsels to the hero on their first appearance after their 
unholy marriage, they have the correct ethical position. 

In Shakespeare and other Elizabethan drama there are, to be 
sure, ideas and sentiments, slightly technical terms and phrases 
which ordinarily needed no explanation then though they somewhat 
need it now. ‘There are the terms “humours,” “ spirits,” and 
“complexion,” “dry brain” or “hot liver,” “ blood-consuming 
sighs” or “the precious square of sense.” Or there are phrases 
like Lady Macbeth’s “ That I may pour my spirits in thine ear,” 
which conveyed a sufficient meaning into the ear of the groundling 
then as it does today, though not the full meaning of a “ transfusion 
of soul.” But such momentary, verbal or phrasal matters, perfectly 
intelligible or not, are a different thing from an Elizabethan physi- 
ologist-psychologist’s framework, upon which the character is “ ac- 
curately modelled ”; or from a scholastic scheme of a virtue, upon 
which the plot is modelled. Not only is Lear not an habitually 
angry man, as Miss Campbell would have him (so, like Hamlet he 
would be robbed of our respect and sympathy) ; his story itself also 
is not a demonstration of the Elizabethan or ancient technical 
definition of justice, in all the seven sub-divisions, as another 
investigator of the school would have it. In so far as the story 
really is such, the Elizabethan text-book definition squares with 
the human and universal conception, which does not require state- 
ment. Lear is not a criminal offender, either, or again he would 
be robbed of our respect and sympathy. And when in Hamlet 
the dramatist is actually psychologizing a little after the Eliza- 
bethan technical fashion—as in Ophelia’s report of Hamlet’s visit 
or in the hero’s own account of his condition to Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern—he makes the matter almost as plain and acceptable 
to an open-minded reader who has observed his dramatic method 
here and elsewhere as to the seasoned playgoer at the Globe. 

To Miss Campbell and Mr. Campbell all this may betray a “ blind- 
ness to ideal values,” which is Mr. Campbell’s phrase elsewhere. 
But if the moral values are meant, why, is it not a blindness to the 
noble and illustrious qualities of Romeo and Hamlet, Lear and 
Othello, this turning of the heroes into “ slaves ” and their passions 
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into “ deadly sins ”? So the critic becomes a malcontent, a “ blacker 
cynic ” than Malevole. Or if the higher esthetic values are meant, 
is it not a blindness to poetry, this making more of the humours 
than the dramatist himself does and reducing a character or a plot 
to the proportions and vitality of a text-book scheme? 

The Campbells, thus standing or hanging together, are alas! 
by no means alone. Others than her fellow clansman have praised 
the lady, and emulated her, and that’s the reason I have had to 
say so much of her. Her influence upon American Elizabethans 
is unmistakable — of her vogue she cannot be unaware and much 
of it indeed she merits. But in the very conception of the nature 
of tragedy, I think, she is in error, or else the study of tragedy 
might well be abandoned; and she is equally so in her method of 
applying antiquarian lore, whether her initial conception is right 
or wrong.* Yet who of us scholars (if we deserve the name) has 
not in one way or another been so too? All we like sheep—after 
their leader—have gone astray, often with far less of learning and 
acumen than the redoubtable Caledonian pair to justify us. In 
Elizabethan drama it used to be recent contemporary philosophy 
and psychology: now it is the Elizabethan. Or it is topical or 
personal allusions, or else sources or influences, or else a kind of 
historical sociology, or else (worst of all) it is a notion that the 
play (not merely a character) is by no means what it appears to be 
and must be made over into what it is. Most criticism is of little 
value—and less pleasure—to any but the writer himself, and that is 
truer in the field of Elizabethan drama (Shakespeare, of course, 
above all) than in any other. Much learning hath—no, not that 
has brought us to the above-mentioned extremest consequence of 
“unnatural melancholy, adust,” for who even though a scholar 
ever had too much of that? But we have failed to keep it in its 
place. We have failed to remember that criticism is not history 
or science but an art; and not that of detecting or “ reconditioning,” 
either, but the simple though seldom successful art of reading and 
responding, both analyzing and judging as we do it. 

Too simple and humble for a fair number, at least among the 
learned. Not only writers but some sturdy and resolute readers 
prefer to the analytic and impressionistic criticism this that is, 


‘This subject of antiquarian criticism I have touched upon in an article 
on “Recent Shakespeare Criticism,” Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 1938, and 
more fully in my forthcoming Shakespeare and Other Masters. 
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however wrongly, called the historical. This is scholarship, no 
belletristic trifling, and they grit their teeth. They like its solidity, 
they say; they are impressed by the paraphernalia and manoeuvres 
of research; they are imposed upon by the signature of sophistica- 
tion. Taking their fiction in the guise of biography, as in Ariel, 
they are ready to take their criticism in the guise of history. It 
is natural to like what is true, or even what pretends to be. Or if 
detective stories are their choice, detection and history can easily 
be combined. How much better or more edifying a mystery in one 
or all of the 37 glorious plays than in the Rue Morgue or Halstead 
Street! Especially for the detective himself, who, without being 
quite aware, has both cleared it up and created it! 

The two scholars whom I have been discussing, of course, are 
above that sort of legerdemain. But there is a good deal of it in 
historical criticism (particularly that of Shakespeare) whether it 
cares to pass under that name or not; and the criticism of the two 
shares the historical glamour and prestige. 


ELMER Epcar SToLu 
University of Minnesota 





ROMEO AND JULIET FURTHER RESTORED 


Nearly all editors of Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet agree 
that Q, of that play (that of John Danter dated 1597) is not 
printed from an authoritative manuscript—rather it is a “ surrepti- 
tious ” and imperfect copy. Many critics feel that its imperfections 
are due to its having been patched up from what “ traitor ” actors 
who had played in Shakespeare’s company could remember of it, 
though the theory that it was taken down in shorthand by a 
spectator at one or more of the performances of Shakespeare’s 
company is also widely held. In any case, there seems to be no 
doubt that at least one other mind has often intervened between 
Shakespeare’s text and that of Q,.1 It is obvious, therefore, that 
Q: should be resorted to only when Q2, the “good” quarto,” is 


+The general opinion of Q, is well expressed by the Cambridge editors 
(Preface, p. viii): “It is impossible that Shakespeare should ever have 
given to the world a composition containing so many instances of imper- 
fect sense, halting metre, bad grammar, and abrupt dialogue.” 

*The later quartos and folios were derived from Q,. 
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unintelligible. To take a Q, reading merely because it is slightly 
smoother metrically or because we like it better than a Q2 reading 
which makes good sense is probably to allow the men who made 
the “bad” quarto from memory or from shorthand notes to 
revise Shakespeare. Yet this is often done, in modern‘ as well 
as in the older editions of Romeo and Juliet. A few examples 
follow. 
In I, iv, 100-103 of Q. Mercutio calls “ vaine phantasie ” 


more inconstant then the wind who wooes 
Euen now the frozen bosome of the North; 
And being angerd puffes away from thence, 
Turning his side to the dewe dropping South. 


Instead of side in the last line, modern editions have face, this 
having first been inserted from Q; by Pope. But side is a good 
reading; in fact, it is preferable to face. For, according to the 
NED., Elizabethans often used side like loins, “ with reference 
to generation or birth.”*® Mention has just been made of the 
wind’s wooing the frozen bosom of the North, and for this same 
wind merely to look at a second mistress would be anticlimactic. 
Moreover, side is a conventionally poetic word, particularly in key 
with a passage like this.® 


®In his preface to the facsimile of Q, edited by Charles Praetorius 
(London, 1886), Herbert A. Evans says (p. xv): “The... value of Q, 

. is simply that of a check upon Q;.... We may turn to it for help 
when the standard edition fails us.” 

“The modern editions consulted are those of H. N. Hudson (re-issued 
as the Harvard edition), W. G. Clark and W. A. Wright (Cambridge 
and Globe), H. H. Furness (New Variorum), W. J. Rolfe, I. Gollancz 
(Temple), E. Dowden ([English] Arden), W. A. Neilson (Works), W. H. 
Durham (Yale), and G. L. Kittredge (Works). 

In making reference to specific passages, Furness’s division into acts, 
scenes, and lines is followed throughout. 

5I Kings 8:19: “thy son shall come forth of thy loins.” Side, too, 
in this sense is often found in the plural, but could be used in the singular, 
as in the epilogue to Milton’s Comus: 


“And from her fair unspotted side 
Two blissful twins are to be born.” 


And in Dryden’s Amphitryon, U1, ii, 27-29, are the lines: 
“Come back, my lord; in faith you shall retire; 
You have not yet lain long enough in bed, 
To warm your widowed side.” 


Tn addition to the poetic uses of the word given in note 5 above, 
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In I, iii, 64-71 of Q. are the following lines: 


“Old La. . . . tell me daughter Juliet, 

How stands your dispositions to be married. 

Iuliet. It is an houre that I dreame not of. 

Nurse. An houre, were not I thine onely Nurse I would say thou 
hadst suckt wisedome from thy teate.” 

Old La. Well thinke of marriage now; yonger then you 
Here in Verona, Ladies of esteeme, 
Are made alreadie mothers.” 


Modern editors, again following Pope, replace hour in Juliet’s and 
the Nurse’s speeches by honor from Q:. Hour, however, is a good 
reading. In the first place, hour is often disyllabic in Shakespeare, 
and therefore fits into the blank verse here.* Secondly, Lady 
Capulet’s rejoinder, “ Well, think of marriage now,’ followed 
by her observation that many ladies of Verona younger than Juliet 
are already married, makes it seem certain that Juliet has said 
hour. For this speech is an answer to Juliet’s implied objection 
that she is too young for marriage, an objection that is not 
indicated by the honor reading.® 

The interjection of the Nurse, in which she repeats the word in 


question and adds a comment, remains to be considered. If the 
Nurse were here merely praising Juliet for having the proper 
attitude toward marriage, the honor reading would (as far as this 


observe the following: William Dunbar, Ros Mary: Ane Ballat of our Lady, 
line 41: “Thy blissit sydis bure the campioun.” Shelley, Dedication to 
The Revolt of Islam, line 77: “ And from thy side two gentle babes are 
born.” Schmidt gives the above-mentioned meaning of side in his Shakes- 
peare-Lexicon, but says nothing of Mercutio’s use of the word. Schmidt 
thinks that “Tarquin’s ravishing sides” of Macbeth, m1, i, 55, should not 
be emended to read “Tarquin’s ravishing strides,’ as it is in modern 
editions. 

Dowden observes that side may be the preferable reading in the last 
line of Mercutio’s speech. He prints face, however. 

*The italicization of the Nurse’s speeches in this scene has not been 
satisfactorily explained. It occurs, together with mislining, both in Q, 
and in Q,. 

°As You Like It, t, vii, 33: “An hour by his dial. O noble fool! ” 
Twelfth Night, v, i, 226: “How have the hours rack’d and tortur’d 
me.” Hamlet, 1, iv, 3: “What hour now? I think it lacks of twelve.” 
There are many other examples scattered throughout the plays. 

*It is perhaps significant that this part of Lady Capulet’s speech is 
omitted in Q,. 
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line is concerned) be acceptable. But the observation that a 
child had sucked knowledge from the teat was a commendation of 
the child’s precocity,’° and the word honor was surely not unusual 
enough for the Nurse to consider its use by Juliet precocious.** 
The hour reading, at any rate, makes the speech consonant with 
the Nurse’s character. She apparently takes hour to be a reference 
to the time of the consummation of a marriage, and her roguish 
ery that Juliet is surprisingly sophisticated to think of such an 
hour is in keeping with her long speech immediately preceding, 
in which she has exclaimed again and again over the child’s earlier 
wisdom about the facts of sex. 

Before replacing a Q. reading that has meaning by a Q, read- 
ing, editors should remember that each word offered the makers 
of Q, excellent opportunities to make an error. In this case, for 
instance, the “ thief ” may have misunderstood—may have thought 
that hour was honor, especially since hour would have been disyl- 
labic here. Even though he heard the word correctly, he may have 
forgotten it when he came to write it down, or have incorrectly 
filled in a gap in his shorthand which lack of time or the danger 
of detection had made necessary. Finally, even if he wrote it 
down without error, the printer may have misread his writing. 
It is true that Q. cannot be trusted implicitly. Its typesetter may 
have had to rely on a playhouse transcription rather than on 
Shakespeare’s own MS., and there is evidence that parts of it were 
set up from corrected sheets of Q:. But from the two greatest 
sources of error just mentioned, faulty hearing and faulty memory, 
it is, of course, free. 

In II, iv, 14 of Q. Mercutio says of Romeo: 


Alas poore Romeo, he is alreadie dead stabd with a white wenches 
blacke eye, runne through the eare with a Loue song, the very pinne of 
his heart, cleft with the blind Bowe-boyes but-shaft, and is hee a man to 
encounter Tybalt? 


Nearly all modern editors, following Capell, replace run through 


1° A similar expression is found in Massinger’s Unnatural Combat, 1, 
i, where the usher praises the wit of a page by saying, “I think they 
suck this knowledge with their milk.” And the page replies, “I had 
an ignorant nurse else.” 

11 Steevens, however, felt that honor “was likely to strike the old 
ignorant woman, as a very elegant and discreet word for the occasion.” 
Steevens’ note is quoted by Malone. 
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by shot thorough from Q,.'* Run through, however, is a good 
reading. Mercutio represents Romeo as having been wounded in 
three ways: stabbed (as if with a dagger), run through (as if with 
a sword), and shot with an arrow. Modern editions lessen the 
effectiveness of the passage by changing the sword wound to another 
arrow wound. The expression run through was common enough. 
It was used, for instance, in Beaumont and Fletcher’s A King 
and No King, II, i, where Bessus says, “ Why, I was run twice 
through the body, and shot i’ th’ head with a cross-arrow, and yet 
am well again.” 
In II, ii, 38-44 of Q. Juliet says: 


Tis but thy name that is my enemie: 


6 be some other name 


Whats in a name that which we call a rose 

By any other word would smell as sweete. 
Modern editors follow Pope in replacing word in the last line by 
name from Q;.'* Here it is hard not to agree with Ulrici, who is 
quoted in the Furness Variorum as saying: “I cannot see why 
Shakespeare, in order not to run name into the ground (todzuhet- 
zen) should not, by way of variety, have written word, which 
could here very well supply the place of name.” ** In support of 
Ulrici’s opinion is the unlikelihood that a typesetter would mis- 
read name as word. The man who wrote out this part of the 
“surreptitious ” MS. from memory or from incomplete shorthand 
notes, however, might very well put name in the place of word. 
The many repetitions of name elsewhere in the passage make it a 
natural error. 

Another example of the same sort of difference between the read- 
ings of the two quartos occurs in the II, ii, 107. In Q. Romeo says: 
“Lady, by yonder blessed Moone I vow.” Q, here has swear instead 
of vow, and modern editors have followed Malone in preferring 
the Q; reading.*® The Q, reading seems slightly better, however, 
for the same reason as in the case discussed just above. For 


*? Neilson and Durham here have the Q, reading. 

18 Neilson here follows Q,. 

14Though Furness prints Ulrici’s observation, he, like almost all other 
modern editors, follows Pope in preferring name. 

*5 Durham here follows Q,. 
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swear is very often (five times) used in the next eight lines.’® 
And, to repeat, even though the two words are equally agreeable to 
our ears, the Q, reading should be retained. It should be retained, 
indeed, if it makes sense or did in Shakespeare’s time, no matter 
how much we prefer the other reading.** As a matter of fact, our 


16 The last argument given in the case just cited applies here, too. A 
typesetter following a MS. is not likely to think swear is vow, but a 
person writing the passage from memory is very likely to make the 
opposite error. 

*7Samuel Johnson’s words & propos of his having restored hugger 
mugger to the text of Hamlet, instead of the emendation in private of 
contemporary editions, are applicable: “That the words now replaced 
are better, I do not undertake to prove; it is sufficient that they are 
Shakespeare’s.” 

Other examples follow of Q, readings which many modern editors have 
unnecessarily emended by the substitution of Q, readings. In each case 
the Q, reading is given first, followed by the version of modern editors 
as emended from Q, and the names of editors who have returned to the 
Q, version. It will be observed that Neilson and Durham are much more 
loyal to Q, than are the others. In these passages modern spelling and 
punctuation are used. 

I, i, 183. Q,: “Love is a smoke made with the fume of sighs.” 

Modern eds.: “ Love is a smoke rais’d with the fume of sighs.” 
Neilson and Durham here follow Q.. 

I, iv, 58. Q,: “Over men’s noses as they lie asleep.” 

Modern eds.: “ Athwart men’s noses as they lie asleep.” 

Neilson and Durham here follow Q,. 
I, iv, 81. Q.: “Then he dreams of another benefice.” 
Modern eds.: “Then dreams he of another benefice.” 
Here the Q, reading seems decidedly the better, for it emphasizes the he 
by giving it metrical stress. It also achieves variety, as is seen when the 
line is compared with lines 78 and 83. The Cambridge editors, Neilson, and 
Durham here follow Q,. 
I, v, 64. Q,: “‘A bears him like a portly gentleman.” 
Modern eds.: “ He bears him like a portly gentleman.” 
Neilson and Kittredge here follow Q,. 
11, iv, 36. Q,: “Laura to his lady was a kitchen wench.” 
Modern eds.: “Laura to his lady was but a kitchen wench.” 
Neilson and Durham here follow Q,. 
II, iv, 147-148. Q,: “my young lady bid me inquire you out; 
what she bid me say, I will keep to myself.” 
Modern eds: “my young lady bade me inquire you out; 
what she bade me say I will keep to myself.” 
According to NED., bid was a common form for the past tense of the verb 
in Shakespeare’s time. Neilson, Durham, and Kittredge here follow Q,. 
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preference is often the result of habit. If editors had not sup- 
pressed the Q2 readings, most of them would sound as inevitable 
to us as the insertions from Q, do now.*® 

The most surprising feature of these departures from Q, is that 
in making them modern editors are, in a majority of cases, follow- 
ing Pope. Apparently Pope’s reputation as an editor of Shakes- 


111, iii, 112-113. Q,: “ Unseemly woman in a seeming man 
And ill-beseeming beast in seeming both.” 
Modern eds. : “Unseemly woman in a seeming man 
Or ill-beseeming beast in seeming both.” 
Dowden, Neilson, and Durham here follow Q,. 

Iv, i, 46. Q,: “O, Juliet, I already know thy grief.” 

Modern eds.: “ Ah, Juliet, I already know thy grief.” 

Iv,i,81. Q,: “Or hide me nightly in a charnel house.” 

Modern eds.: “Or shut me nightly in a charnel house.” 

Durham here follows Q,. 

18 The general observation that Q, readings have been adopted oftener 
than is warranted has been often made. See especially the statements of 
R. G. White and of the Cambridge editors, both of which are quoted in 
the Furness Variorum (pp. 422, 423). Both White and the Cambridge 
editors, however, print the Q, readings cited in the text above. 

Two instances of modern editors’ suppressing good readings of Q, are 
in Juliet’s epithalamium speech of II, ii, a passage omitted in Q,. In 
the first instance, Q, makes Juliet say of Romeo (lines 18-19) : 

“thou wilt lie vpon the winges of night, 

Whiter then new snow vpon a Ravens backe.” 
Kittredge is the only modern editor I have found who does not change 
the upon of the last line to on. The emendation first appeared in F, 
The second instance is in the lines immediately following: 
“Come gentle night, come louing black browd night, 
Giue me my Romeo, and when I shall die, 
Take him and cut him out in little starres.” 


In modern editions “when I shall die” is changed to “when he shall 
die.” This reading first appears in Q,, the undated quarto, and, in view 
of the many evidences of carelessness in this quarto, seems as likely to 
be an error as an attempt at emendation. For why should Juliet’s mean- 
ing not be as follows: “If night will give me Romeo to enjoy during my 
life, I will give him back to her at my death?” (Ulrici, quoted by Fur- 
ness, makes a similar explanation). It is true that great heroes were 
usually stellified after their deaths, but Juliet is not thinking of having 
Romeo treated like Orion. She has in mind the brightness of Romeo’s 
living beauty, and her figure is intended to stress that. Of course, it 
would be painful to be cut up alive, and this thought has probably influ- 
enced the editors. As Samuel Johnson said of another line, however, the 
idea is philosophical nonsense, but poetic sense. 
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peare, though at a low ebb, is, nevertheless, still better than it 
should be. Theobald seems to have left some work still to be 
done.?® 

N. B. ALLEN 


University of Delaware 





WHAT PURGATIVE DRUG? 


In the first extant version of Shakespeare’s Macbeth (the First 
Folio, 1623) appear the following lines (V, 111, 55-6)—lines which 
the editors of the NED. cite as the only occurrence of the word 
Cyme (a drug): 

What Rubarb, Cyme, or what Purgatiue drugge 
Would scowre these English hence. . . 


The Second and Third Folios (1632 and 1663 respectively) change 
Cyme to Ceny, i.e., Cenie,’ a variant of sene (seene, seny, senie), 
from OF. sené (cené, senet), presumably because Caeny was the 
only name of a drug the editors could think of which in any way 
resembled the First Folio reading. In the Fourth Folio (1685), 


Ceny becomes the more modern senna, and this is the reading 
most Shakespearean editors and commentators have adopted, though 
not without certain qualms. Keightley, for example, could not 
help feeling that, in spite of the general acceptance of senna, “ it 
may not be the right word.” * 

In the light of modern scholarship, the emendation Cenie is 
difficult to justify. The textual m of Cyme may conceivably be 
explained away as a minim-error, on the part of a transcriber * 


19 Though Theobald did his work well as far as pointing out the obvious 
liberties Pope took in making outright emendations of Shakespeare’s 
text is concerned, he was not particularly careful to exercise independent 
judgment in choosing between the readings of the different quartos. In 
Romeo and Juliet he has silently accepted nearly all of Pope’s Q, read- 
ings, not only those mentioned in this paper, but many others now univer- 
sally rejected. 

1@ is a printer’s variant of e; scena, for example, appears many times 
in the First Folio as scena. ie and y interchange in final position; see W. 
Franz, Shakespeare-Grammatik (3rd. ed., Heidelberg, 1924), p. 22. 

*Thomas Keightley, The Shakespeare-Expositor (London, 1867), p. 
337. 

* Cf. E. K. Chambers, William Shakespeare, 1, 471: “ Macbeth is doubt- 
less printed from a prompt-copy.” 
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or compositor, for ni. Such errors are found elsewhere in Shakes- 
peare.* But if such an explanation is accepted, there still remains 
a textual y instead of e to be accounted for. To the theory that y 
is a misreading of e, the objection may be raised that such errors 
do not ordinarily appear in lists of misreadings in Shakespearean 
texts. Thus there seems to be slight probability, especially when 
we consider the Elizabethan forms of these letters in internal 
position, as reproduced in a work like Kellner’s Restoring Shakes- 
peare, of our having to do with a misreading here. Consequently 
it becomes necessary, if Cenie is to stand, to explain how a y, 
which, when long, ordinarily denoted a diphthong (and had done 
so since the fifteenth century) ,° came to be used by Shakespeare to 
represent the [i]* sound of the stressed vowel of Cenie. It is 
possible, of course, to argue that the letters 1 and y were sometimes 
written for [i] in the Elizabethan period; * but the fact remains 
that such inverted spellings are contrary to Shakespeare’s usual 
practice. Thus the odds are unquestionably against e as the 
correct emendation for the y of Cyme; and thus against the 
correctness of the present reading. 

There is, it seems to me, a more plausible emendation for the 


First Folio reading. Two of the letters commonly confused by 
Elizabethan transcribers and compositors were c and ¢.’° J. Dover 
Wilson gives several examples of misreadings in Shakespeare which 
have arisen from such confusion," and Cyme, I suggest, is another 


‘Ibid., I, 179; and J. D. Wilson, The Manuscript of Shakespeare’s 
“ Hamlet” 1, 106-7. 

5 See Leon Kellner, Restoring Shakespeare, p. 31 ff.; and Wilson, op. cit., 
I, 106 ff. Wilson’s list does include three examples of y for e, but these 
are all in final rather than in internal position: thy for the, my for me, 
and horry for hoare. 

® See Franz, op. cit., p. 54; and H. C. Wyld, A History of Modern Col- 
loquial English (3rd ed., New York, 1937), p. 225. 

7 Ibid., p. 205; and Franz, op. cit., pp. 48-9. 

® Cf. Wyld, op. cit., p. 206. NED. even cites one sixtenth-century example 
of siney for sene (but by the Huguenot schoolmaster Claudius Hollyband, 
or Claude de Sainliens). 

°Cf. Franz’s discussion of Shakespeare’s orthography, op. cit., pp. 
22-3, where no such practice is mentioned. Cf. also, in the same work, 
pp. 48-51 and p. 54. 

1°See S. A. Tannenbaum, The Handwriting of the Renaissance, pp. 35 
and 74. 

11 Wilson, op. cit., I, 111. 
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example. Instead of this we should read Tyme, a common sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century spelling of thyme. The fact that c is 
capitalized in the First Folio is of little moment: first, because, 
as Chambers points out, there is “no uniformity anywhere” in 
the use of capital letters in the quartos and folios of Shakespeare ; ** 
and secondly, because confusion took place not only between 
minuscular forms of ¢ and c, but also between majuscular forms.” 

Thyme was, of course, well known as a purgative in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The NED. cites quotations containing 
evidence of this from Turner’s Herbal (1562) and from Langham’s 
The Garden of Health (1579). Similar statements are to be found 
in Thomas Hill, The Gardeners Labyrinth (London, 1608), 2nd 
part, p. 40: “The Tyme ... purgeth the Choler, and all other 
humours”; and in Nicholas Culpeper, Pharmacopeia Londinen- 
sis (London, 1654), p. 37: “Tyme... purgeth flegm.” 

With this emendation, Macbeth, V, 111, 55 reads “ What Rubarb, 
Tyme, or what Purgatiue drugge,” and thus becomes a normal 
blank-verse line of ten syllables, in which the stresses fall regularly, 
the accent in “ Purgatiue” being, as Van Dam and Stoffel have 
indicated, on the second syllable.** 

A. R. DuNLApP 


University of Delaware 





THE KING’S MINISTER IN SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
FRENCH DRAMA 


The seventeenth-century French theater must have observed suf- 
ficient caution in portraying king’s ministers; it does not appear 
to have been punished for lése excellency. To suppose, however, that 
current ministerial activities were unavailable for reproduction on 
the stage is to grant them an originality which the erudition of 


12 Chambers, op. cit., I, 197-8. 

18 Tannenbaum, op. cit., pp. 98 and 115. 

4B. A. P. van Dam and C. Stoffel, William Shakespeare, Prosody and 
Text (Leyden, 1900), p. 182. The accent in purgative normally came, in 
Shakespeare’s time, on the first syllable, but analogy sometimes inter- 
vened to shift the stress in trisyllabic -ive words to the last syllable but 
one. See Otto Jespersen, A Modern English Grammar, 4th ed., (Heidel- 
berg, 1928), part I, 5.61 and 5.65. 
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the time disproved. The conjecture overlooks moreover a point of 
common understanding. Although the literature paid a dubious 
compliment to ministers in general (and its occasional praise may 
have sought contemporary marks), the ministers of Louis XIII 
and the secrétaires d’Etat of Louis XIV were not represented in the 


overlords 
De ces rois nés valets de leurs propres ministres,* 


or the upstarts 


Qui changeroient entre eux les simples excellences, 
S’ils osoient, en des majestés; ? 


and the public could be trusted to see in its proper relations the 
tableau obtained 


quand le potentat se laisse gouverner, 
Et que de son pouvoir les grands dépositaires 
N’ont pour raison d’Etat que leurs propres affaires.® 


Nevertheless, various rapprochements between stage and reality 
have been suggested. The debacle of Aman in Racine’s Esther has 
been held a proof of the decline of Louvois in 1689.* Campistron’s 
Andronic (the fall of Louvois was not visible in 1685) has been 


linked to a previous administration.© That is, Campistron and 
Racine would not have been so daring if Colbert were not dead 
and Louvois doomed. But it is also said that the drama confined 
itself to intrigues that did not resemble any local affairs.* What- 
ever its ingenuity in avoiding or utilizing the political faits divers 
of the day, the theater produced then and there a gallery of minis- 
ters of all sorts. The collection might even be called a gang. It 
contains ministers who drive kings out of power ... and off the 
stage. Indeed, a play that bears a monarch’s name may be only a 
mélée of ministerial ambitions. I propose to study the characters 


1 Boileau, Epitre v1, Au Roi. 

?La Fontaine, Fables, x1, 5, Le Lion, le Singe et les deux Anes. 

® Corneille, Othon, I, 1. 

*“Tl fallait qu’on sentit déjé Louvois perdu pour qu’on osat cela ” 
(Michelet, Louis XIV et le Duc de Bourgogne, Paris, Chamerot, 1862: u, 
21). The interpretation designates Louis as “le jouet” of his minister; 
but also conveys the assurance that, like Ahasuerus, he needed only “ qu’un 
beau désespoir le secourft ”; ef. 111, 4. 

5 Cf. C. Dejob, Etudes sur la Tragédie, Paris, Colin, n.d., 89-90. 

°Id., 78. 


2 
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represented; as for the historical parallels, it is safe to say, I 
believe, that the most interesting were not spotted by the contem- 
poraries, nor perhaps intended by the dramatists. 

Although the minister had had a long literary history his drama- 
tic treatment had been meager. The Greeks gave no models. The 
elders of Aeschylus’s Persae who govern for an absent king are 
inert. The Creon of Sophocles is a vehicle of favor or brutality, 
depending upon the master he serves.’ Ulysses, the agent of the 
more prominent kings of Greece, limits himself to the execution of 
specific orders.® 

The French Renaissance drama pictured the minister as an advo- 
cate of the raison d’état that overrules the better nature of kings or 
a villain whose power and fragility equally condemn the monarch 
who makes him and breaks him. The impersonal counselor (for 
example, the “ chceur des Etats ” in Montchrétien’s Reine d’Ecosse) 
upholding the discipline of the profession of a king need not be 
considered here.® The other figure was borrowed from the biblical 
story of Haman. The French adaptations did not improve upon 
the original tale, only emphasized its meaner features.*° Montchré- 
tien’s Haman, the best of the early copies of Ahasuerus’s minister, a 
lieutenant and friend extraordinary to his king, is a garrulous and 
petty parvenu throughout the play. The king pronounces his doom 
(without the excuse of the misinterpreted appeal which the Bible 
provided)** when Esther claims she is one of Haman’s targets in 
his attack on the Jews—an assertion which the play does not sup- 
port. Ahasuerus declares that the anti-Jewish campaign was under- 
taken “ sans alleguer raison,” thus impugning his previous acclaim 
of the project (11). Deceiver or dupe, the minister is a fitting 
counterpart to an unstable king. 

The minister whose influence attests the incapacity of his king 
is a conception that the theater, ever prompt to exhibit the weak- 
nesses of kings, did not entirely relinquish. The successors of 
Haman resemble him in that under more competent rulers they 


7 Cp. @dipus Rex and @dipus Coloneus. 

§ Cf. for ex., Sophocles, Philoctetes. 

® Cf. my article, “ L’Art de Régner ... ,” MLN. (1935), t, 7. 

10 Cf. E. Faguet, La Tragédie Frangaise au XVI¢ Siécle, Paris, Fonte- 
moing, 1912: 85-86, 365-367. 

11 Here Haman’s appeal to Esther follows the death sentence. 
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would be less powerful. Racine’s Mathan (Athalie) traces the 
course of the ubiquitous sycophant clearly enough to make further 
analysis unnecessary, 


J’approchai par degrés de l’oreille des rois, 

Et bientét en oracle on érigea ma voix. 

De mesure et de poids je changeois & leur gré... 

Prétant 4 leurs fureurs des couleurs favorables ... (101, 3). 


If we add that the oracle was usually sacrificed to his client’s repu- 
tation, we have the career of most of the drama’s ministers.’? But 
some were above the parasites of credulous kings and displayed, for 
good or evil, in aiding or thwarting their masters, a firm purpose. 
The distinction between the leader and the toady, and further be- 
tween the upright and the mischievous leaders, would be clearer, 
however, if the constant proximity of the epithet sinistre which the 
rhyme evokes did not overshadow all ministres, and if a minister 
was never made the scapegoat of his king. 

Another possible source of confusion is the uncertainty of titles. 
For the object of this discussion it has seemed reasonable to include 
among the ministers the lieutenants, favoris, confidents who counsel 
a ruler or speak in his name on affairs of state. A confident acting 
the part of a minister has as good a brevet, I believe, as a ministre 
d’ Etat playing the confidant.’® 

The story of the good minister in his direct relations with his 
king is generally of one pattern. With the common run of the 
kings he is ineffectual. His notion of the art de régner would 
substitute poise and toleration for rashness and gullibility, equity 
in lieu of caprice, and he must persuade one who 


prend vn bon advis, pour vne trahison, 
Et ne peut écouter la voix de la raison." 


12 For ex., Sosibe (Guérin de Bouscal, Cléoméne, 1638), Aspar (Scudéry, 
Eudoze, 1639), Photin (Corneille, Pompée, 1643), Narcisse (Racine, Britan- 
nicus, 1670). In Th. Corneille’s Camma (1661) Phédime is rebuffed by a 
repentant usurper (I, 1). The minister may serve to express the king’s 
wish, thus diverting the responsibility, cf. Corneille, Suréna (1674), 11, 1. 

18 Cf, Gillet de la Tessonnerie, Sigismond (1647), Corneille, Tite et 
Bérénice (1670). 

14 Hudowe, u, 1. Cf. Scudéry, ’Amour Tirannique (1638), 1, 2; UW, 4; 
Rotrou, Saint-Genest (1645), Iv, 6; Puget de La Serre, Thomas Morus 
(1640). 
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Nor is this the top of his burden. The rules of bienséance, which 
will not permit that a sovereign be disgraced, hold the minister 
responsible for decisions that he has vainly opposed.*® Success 
itself is precarious, royal acknowledgment being unpredictable.*® 
An enlightened king’s praise of the minister who labours “ sans 
penser 4 soy” *” (probably a panegyric of Richelieu, surely out of 
proportion to the réle of the man who provoked it) can only emplia- 
size the dismal picture. But if debates with his king and punish- 
ment at the hands of the king’s adversaries are the more evident 
features, they are not the whole of the minister’s service. There is 
a more mysterious and fertile field where, in the king’s entourage, 
usually without the king’s knowledge and sometimes against the 
king’s wishes, the vigilant minister does his police work. There he 
generally is a winner ... and a loser as well, in another sense. 
Instances of clear victory are found in Rotron’s Cosroés and 
Thomas Corneille’s Pyrrhus. In both plays a minister protects the 
rightful successor of the king, the one against a stepmother, the 
other against a favorit. Without disparaging their achievements it 
must be said that Rotrou’s man, who must defeat a mad king and 
an infuriated queen, is assisted by popular sentiment; and Cor- 
neille’s champion, who must conciliate a suspectful monarch, pos- 
sesses information that ruins his opponent’s scheme. Other ex- 
amples of similar deeds would not add to the study of the char- 
acter; suffice it to say that the minister who upholds “le droit 
d’ainesse et la loi de l’état ” ordinarily comes through sans peur et 
sans reproche ... and sans anything much in the way of thanks.’* 
In some cases the opposition is so formidable that the minister 
lets such concerns as his safety and that of his associates and his 
country blur the integrity of his course. The situation affords a 
penetrating study of man and motive and constitutes the most 
interesting phase of the minister’s drama. I might then be per- 


15 For ex., Achillas in Pompée, cf. 1, 1 and v, 3. 

1° Cf. article cited and The Conqueror ..., MLIN., Lu, 1, Jan., 1937; 
Campistron, Alcibiade, I, 1 (cited by Dejob). 

17 Hudoxe, V, 3 (cited by Lancaster, A History of French Dramatic 
Literature, Part II, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1932: I, 235). 

18 In Cosroés the prince is about to scuttle the minister’s work when fate 
intervenes and the king commits suicide. Pyrrhus ends on a promise of 
reward on the part of a king who enjoys a short memory. Cf. Corneille, 
Héraclius. 
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mitted to examine in some detail two instances of the effect of the 
office upon the man. The Cléoméne of Guérin de Bouscal offers an 
early illustration. Chriserme warns the incompetent Ptolémée 
against Cléoméne, deposed king of Sparta, whom he suspects of 
attempting to make Ptolémée “le butin de Sparte et de sa propre 
armée.” He supplements Ptolémée’s aid to Cléoméne with meas- 
ures for the protection of Egypt, and is disturbed at Cléoméne’s 
resentment of his precautions. But when Sosibe, a fellow minister, 
suggests that a certain merchant could ruin Cléoméne by revealing 
some ambiguous utterances of the latter, Chriserme balks, 


Ce marchand est suspect, il hayt trop Cléoméne (I, 1). 


Sosibe explains: “nous pouvons profiter de sa hayne.” The other 
hesitates: what Cléoméne has said 


ne seroit pas capable 
De faire que le Roy le traistast en coupable (II, 1). 


Under Sosibe’s coaching, however, the merchant can repeat what 
he has heard, 


L’aggravant toutesfois avec subtilité 
De quelques traits piquants contre la vérité (II, 2). 


The trick having procured the arrest of Cléoméne, Chriserme pro- 
ceeds on his own initiative to perfect the trap. The dramatist has 
further marked the difference between the two ministers by having 
Chriserme quietly killed by Cléoméne while Sosibe’s execution will 
be immortalized by a monument. 

A searching analysis of professional deterioration is contained in 
Thomas Corneille’s Comte d’Essex (1678). The play does not 
exculpate Essex,’® nor does it prove him as guilty as his enemies 
claim. His extravagance is symptomatic, of course; his boastful- 
ness, as Queen Elizabeth remarks, 


Donne de la vertu d’assez foibles indices (11, 6) ; 


and his defense, “ La faute n’est pas grande” (11, 7),”° is a notable 


For a contrary opinion cf. L. Alfreda Hill, The Tudors in French 
Drama, The Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Literatures and Languages, 
Vol. xx, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1932: 138 et seq. 

*° Refers to the Irish conspiracy. Cecil makes no use of the charge of 
assault on the queen’s palace. 
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concession on his part. The minister Cecil, on the other hand, is 
affected by the threat of the vengeance Essex will command if Eliza- 
beth chooses to pardon him. Failure to appreciate Cecil’s position, 
reducing him to the réle of a Tartuffe,** robs the play of one of its 
tragic forces. One motive in forestalling Elizabeth’s intervention, 


ne balancons plus, puisqu’il faut éclater, 
A prévenir le coup qu’il cherche & nous porter (1, 3), 


is not justice; but neither would be pardon prompted by the un- 
reasoning love of the queen for Essex. The queen’s protest, 


mon seul intérét 
N’a pas fait l’équité de ce cruel arrét (Vv, 4), 


is warranted, but it does not destroy Cecil’s assertion 


Qu’en punissant le comte on n’a puai qu’un traitre (v, 4). 


Cecil has committed a breach of law in carrying out an unsigned 
warrant of execution ; but it is not as a mere “ rival” of Essex that 
he confronts a furious Elizabeth with the noblest words of the play, 


Ayant fait mon devoir, je puis ne craindre rien (Vv, 4), 


although it is not as a minister who has acted “sans penser a soy.” 

The precedence given in this discussion to the good minister is 
not altogether arbitrary. Although some troublesome characters 
are to be found in the earlier dramatic cabinets, it is in the second 
half of the century that the bad minister has his sway. One is 
tempted to associate an exposé of the evil doings of ministers with 
the policy of Louis XIV regarding them; unfortunately the accom- 
panying picture of kings who generally have none of the qualifica- 
tions attributed to Louis, but, on the contrary, are to be judged by 


Essex’s friend, Salisbury, is not persuaded by his outbrusts, 
On produit des témoins, et l’indice est puissant (1, 1); 
Je sais qu’en sa conduite il eut quelque imprudence (11, 3). 
Essex himself grants that there are those among his accusers 
Qui, parlant contre moi, parlent sans intérét (1, 3); 
but he does not admit that Cecil could be one of them. 
21 Dejob, op. cit., 82: “ Cécile travaille hypocritement 4 perdre Leicester 
. , et ceux qu’il veut ruiner ou circonvenir le traitent avec une hauteur 
qui lui éte toute grandeur tragique....” In Miss Hill’s opinion Cecil is 
goaded by Essex’s contempt into prosecuting “ his rival.” 
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the quality of the agents they keep, does not sustain the analogy.”* 
The source of the drama’s audacity may have been the contem- 
porary movement described by M. Paul Hazard in his Crise de la 
Conscience Européenne.** I speak with hesitancy, however, since 
M. Hazard has not enrolled the evidence of the theater among the 
manifestations of the new spirit. Be that as it may, the develop- 
ment of the mischievous minister begins in the 1660’s. Campis- 
tron’s Léon and Marcéne (Andronic) are not as novel as Dejob 
claimed. They had contemporaries in the preceding generation of 
the Vinius and Lacus (Othon), the Didas (Persée et Démétrius) 
and Androclide (Pyrrhus) of the Corneilles. It is true that the 
duumvirate of Colbert and Louvois adds flavor to the dramatic 
legend of ministers struggling among themselves for supremacy. 
Most of the specimens of the minister who 


A sa seule grandeur sans relache s’applique ** 


share two common traits. The Turk fearing for his “ droits de la 
guerre,” *® the Macedonian who apprehends the rise of a popular 
ruler,** the Greeks dreading the accession of a prince with griev- 
ances against them ** see heyond the departure of 


Un maitre qui sans eux n’ose rien consentir *® 


the prospect of one who “en sait trop.” They are equally anxious 
to tell just what knowledge they fear in a new ruler. With an 
effusiveness which is worthy of Montchretien’s Haman and sets a 
precedent for the “ comédie rosse ” they complacently unpack their 


22 Agésilas (Corneille, Agésilas, 1666) defends his authority against a 
trespassing subordinate (III, 1). 

Louis may have remembered Othon when he wrote in his Mémoires of 
1668 that an old king who has several ministers will see them “bien plus 
appliqués 4 s’élever l’un au-dessus de l’autre qu’& maintenir la grandeur de 
son état ” (ed. Longnon, Paris, Plon, 1933: 269). 

28 Paris, Boivin, 1935. 

24Th. Corneille, Persée et Démétrius (1662), I, 2. 

25 Mairet, Solyman (1637), 1, 4. The strife between the vizir and the 
sultan’s son refutes Dejob’s assertion that before Campistron “la lutte 
ouverte ou sourde de la famille royale avec les conseillers du roi” was not 
represented. Cf. Persée et Démétrius. 

26 Persée et Démétrius, It, 1. 

27 Campistron, Andronic (1685), 1, 2. 

28 Othon, I, 1. 
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hearts. With much to tell in sins of the past and provisions for the 
future they make increasing demands for consideration, directly or 
indirectly accaparate the action and leave to their masters little 
more than the title of the play. 

The intrusion began when one minister debated with another 
over the policy of their king.?® It grew with the insufficiency of the 
kings until the winning minister became the observed of all ob- 
servers, since the monarch himself was annexed, so to speak, to the 
person who best exploited him ; thus a confidant tells Néoptolémus, 


De ces impressions qui troublent trop votre 4me 
Androclide sur moi va rejetter le blime.*° 


To conciliate or to defeat the prime minister is an ever encroach- 
ing concern. In Persée et Démétrius one hears variously “le 
secours,” “artifice” of Didas, “J’emploirai vers Didas,” “Ce 
ministre insolent ” ; 


Et prét des deux Partis & se joindre au plus fort (1, 2), 


Didas awaits his day. With playmates of their own caliber Andro- 
clide and Didas will have no difficulty in monopolizing the interest 
of the play. Two examples measure the usurpation. Corneille’s 
Othon is a ministers’ holiday : 


Nos ordres réglent tout, nous donnons, retranchons; 
Rien n’est exécuté dés que nous l’empéchons (I, 4). 


But, as a king in former days would say, supreme authority can- 
not be shared, and Emperor Galba’s cabinet counts three men. 
One, Lacus, visualizes a better reign, 


notre indépendance iroit au dernier point, 
Si ’heureux Vinius ne la partageoit point (U1, 4). 


2° The David Fugitif of Des Masures (ed. Société des Textes Francais 
Modernes, Paris, Cornély, 1907) is one of the earliest examples. Zudowe is 
one of the models. 

8° Pyrrhus, U, 1. A detail of ministerial psychology is brought out in 
Gelon’s reference to Androclide, 


Cette ombre de faveur l’aura saisi d’effroi (1m, 1), 
meaning the favor which Androclide enjoys, 


Il voudra que jaloux de cette préférence 
J’aye osé pour lui nuire armer votre vengeance (id.). 


P. Corneille expresses the same idea (Othon, I, 2), but not so clearly. 





os PRI pis 
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His ally, Martian, proposes to marry Vinius’s daughter, but Lacus 
foresees a defection, 


Vous seriez mon ami, mais vous seriez son gendre (II, 4). 


When a pretender to Galba’s succession wishes to marry Vinius’s 
daughter the cabinet takes fright, and Vinius explains to the 


candidate, 
Sans moi, sans mon crédit qu’é leurs desseins j’oppose, 
Lacus et Martian vous auroient peu souffert; 
Il faut & votre tour rompre un coup qui me perd... 
L’honneur que nous feroit votre illustre hyménée 
Des deux que j’ai nommés tient l’Ame si génée, 
Que jusqu’ici Galba, qu’ils obsédent tous deux, 
A refusé son ordre & l’effet de nos veux (I, 2). 


Regarding the designation of the next emperor, the “ rivaux 
d’Etat ” 
voudront par ce choix se mettre en assurance, 
Et n’en proposeront que de leur dépendance (1, 1). 


Galba would forestall 
les présages sinistres 
De la division qu’il voit en ses ministres (Iv, 3), 


but can only deplore the quandary of a monarch 


quand de ceux qu’il écoute 
Le zéle cherche & prendre une diverse route (v, 2). 


Andronic applies the suggestion of a character of Othon, 


Grands ministres d’état, accordez-vous ensemble. 


Léon and Marcéne create an axis to which every question in the 
play must be referred. Heretofore their enmity has been their 
bond, 


Chacun de nous étoit un ministre fidéle, 
Dont les veux attachés sur un seul ennemi, 
Toujours dans son devoir le tenoient affermi (1, 2). 


They now face a common adversary, the prospective heir to the 
throne, all the more dangerous for his pacifism, 


Que serions-nous tous deux dans un état tranquille? 
L’empereur, libre alors de craintes et de soins, 
Etant plus absolu, nous écouteroit moins (I, 2). 


United they have no difficulty in protecting themselves. The peti- 
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tion that secures the destruction of the prince confirms by its candor 
the new standing of ministers, 
vous voyez, seigneur, qu’il nous menace. 


Ses chagrins, qu’il ne peut élever jusqu’é vous, 
Avec plus de fureur retomberont sur nous... (1, 6).** 


The impotence of the monarchs is emphasized by their realiza- 
tion of their plight. Galba suspects in his men 
Cette haine & tous deux obstinément fidéle, 


Qui peut-étre, en dépit des maux qu’elle prévoit, 
Seule en mes intéréts se consulte et se croit (v, 2). 


Paléologue (Andronic) intrigued to prevent the coalition that over- 
whelmed him, 


Souvent nos demelés étant préts de finir, 

L’empereur a pris soin de les entretenir (1, 2). 
Timid authority finds a stranger outlet in Racine’s Hsther: As- 
suérus lays himself open to a charge of pinpricking, and his humor 
meets a crushing comment, 


Roi cruel, ce sont 1&4 les jeux ot tu te plais (m1, 1). 


The dénouement of the minister’s réle keeps pace with its inter- 
nal evolution. The fate of the luckless counsellor, 


Vexil, la prison, que dis-je? une mort prompte 


[or] 


Chez la postérité fait passer notre honte,** 


is no longer suitable to a character that has risen above luck. In 
the earlier plays a defeated minister was summarily handled: the 
monarch condemned him or the people lynched him; ** under ex- 
tenuating circumstances he was killed in action or banished.** The 
tradition persists; ** but Lacus and Vinius are not defeated, and 
their death, at the climax of their strife,** carries no shame; as 
for Léon and Marcéne, their end is hardly to be foretold. 


31 Cp. Rotrou, Venceslas (1647), v, 7. 

32 Andronic, I, 2. 

33 Cléoméne, Persée et Démétrius, Pyrrhus. 

34 Cléoméne, Eudoxe, Solyman. 

35 Martian, the least prominent of Galba’s ministers is arrested. 
%¢ Lacus kills Vinius and himself. 
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A short study does not permit a complete analysis of every char- 
acter presented. I can only hope to have justified some rough con- 
clusions. The minister who appears in the French drama of the 
Renaissance as an incompetent monarch’s parasite attains in the 
second quarter of the XVIIth century a measure of independence. 
He—that is the more audacious examples of him—then proceeds 
to a more evident individuality. With motives too complex for 
easy classification he is permitted, in one or two instances, to grow 
in the course of a play. In the latter part of the century there 
emerges a sinister figure whose disputes and conspiracies with col- 
leagues of his own mettle relegate the réle of a king to a background 
of helplessness and futility. 


MAvRICE BAvDIN 
New York University 





PETTIE AND GREENE 


On reading the novels of Robert Greene (1558?-1592), we are 
struck by the number of his natural history similes and proverbs, 
and wonder who supplied him with the information. We already 
know, from a study which H. C. Hart published some years ago in 
Notes and Queries’ that Greene borrowed extensively from John 
Lyly’s Euphues (1578), and Huphues and his England (1580). 
But there were earlier writers who furnished Greene with material,” 
and of these men, George Pettie (1548-1589) was the most im- 
portant. His modest collection of tales, A Petite Pallace Of Pettie 
His Pleasure (1576)* has been overshadowed, both in literary his- 
tory and as a source of the so-called euphuistic style, by Lyly’s more 
recent Huphues.* 


Tenth Series, Iv (1905), 1-5, 162-164, 224-227. 

*See my unpublished thesis, Natural History in the Works of Robert 
Greene, in the Harvard College Library. 

® The edition used in this note is that of Israel Gollancz (London, 1908). 

‘Hart notes (op. cit., p. 1): “That he [i.e. Greene] was Lyly’s ape is 
obvious, and no one put this more clearly than Jusserand, so far as method 
and style go.” Cambridge History of English Literature, 111, 356: “When 
Lyly was popular, Greene adopted his methods; when romance was called 
for, he also complied.” Ernest A. Baker, History of the English Novel, u, 
93: “His [i.e. Greene’s] first love-pamphlet ... is not only composed 
throughout in the style of Huphues; it actually takes Lyly’s initial situa- 
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More than Lyly, Pettie was the true creator of the school to which 
writers like Munday, Lodge, Melbancke, and Grange with their 
“love-pamphlets ” belonged. And although Lord Berners in his 
translation of Guevara’s Golden Boke had anticipated the style, the 
foundation stone of which is the simile, it was Pettie, who, to the 
moralizing tone and to the style, added the love story which forms 
the center of Greene’s narrative. To this narrative technique 
Greene contributed little; indeed, as far as the modern reader is 
concerned, he seems less skilful in telling his story because of his 
tendency to insert long debates and letters. But with similes, where 
Pettie has one, Greene has a dozen. Thus, in one of his tales, 
Pettie has the heroine write a letter to her suitor; in Mamullia, part 
11, Greene borrows the substance and makes a few additions, 


Pettie 


Sir, by how much more I know 
the inconveniences and _ infinite 
troubles mixed with marriage, by 
so much less do I like to enter into 
that estate again. ... And where 
you pretend to prefer me before all 
worldly goods, I take it rather for 
words of course than talk of troth; 
for as in the fairest rose is soonest 
found a canker, so in fairest speech 
is falsehood and feigning rifest. 
For I know the fashion of you men 
is by your subtlety to deceive our 
simplicity, and by a few filed words 
to bring us into a fools paradise.® 


Greene 

It is hard, M. Pharicles to pur- 
chase credit by the praise of any- 
thing, w° either defect of nature, or 
want of arte do blemish . . . so that 
I take thé for words of course, 
rather thé for tales of troth, think- 
ing & fearing to find in y® fairest 
rose, a foule canker: & in finest 
speech, foulest falshood. It is giué 
to y® wolf by nature, to be cruel: to 
the lion to be fierce: to the fox 
subtilnes: & as wel it is ingrafted 
in man, both by nature & educatio, 
to be dissébling: so y* it is a settled 
sétéce amigst thé: he yt canot dis- 
séble cinot liue: & he that cannot 
wt a fewe filed words bring a maide 
into a fooles paradise cannot loue.° 


It can be seen at a glance that Greene has borrowed directly from 
Pettie, and that he must have had the Petite Pallace before him, 
unless he was gifted with an extraordinary memory. By inserting 


tion and reverses it.” But Baker does acknowledge Pettie’s importance, 
although he cites neither primary nor secondary evidence; ibid., 1, 98: 
“ All the metaphors and fantastic similes of Pettie and Lyly are repeated 
as if they were current coin.” 

5 Ed. Gollancz, 1, 115-116. 

®* Alexander B. Grosart, ed., The Life and Complete Works In Prose and 
Verse of Robert Greene, 11, 131-132. 
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a few natural history figures of the most obvious sort, and adding 
some commonplace observations, he has clogged the narrative, has 
separated the beginning so far from the end that the reader, bogged 
in the middle, tends to lose the thread of the letter. Another ex- 
ample of this propensity for expansion on the part of Greene is to 


be found in the Tritameron of Love. 


Pettie 


But I see, and I sigh and sorrow 
to see, that there is no cloth so fine 
but moths will eat it; no iron so 
hard but rust will fret it; no wood 
so sound but worms will putrify it; 
no metal so coarse but fire will 
purify it; nor no maid so free but 
love will bring her into thraldom 
and bondage (II, 55). 


Greene 


This Bonfadio shrouded thus 
vnder Fortune, and shrined vp by 
fame, tryed at last by proofe, which 
long before he had heard by report, 
that the stiffest mettal yeeldeth to 
the stamp, the strongest Oke to the 
Carpenters axe, the hard steele to 
the fyle, and the stoutest hart doth 
bow, when Nature bids him bend, 
that there is no Adamant such, 
which the blood of a Goate can not 
make soft, no tree so sound which 
the Scarabbe flye will not pearce, no 
Iron so hard which rust will not 
fret, no mortall thing so sure which 
time will not consume, nor no man 
so valiant which commeth not with- 
out excuse when Death doth call 
(mm, 51-52). 


Again, it can be seen that Greene has taken the material and con- 
struction from Pettie, applied it to a different theme, and elabor- 


ated on it. 


The similes, with the exceptions of those of the 


“Scarabbe flye,” which came, perhaps, from Gosson, and of the 
“ Adamant,” are of the obvious kind. A third example occurs in 


Mamillia, part 11. 


Pettie 
For the increase is small of seed 
too timely sown, the whelps are ever 
blind that dogs in haste do get... 
and he that leapeth before he look, 


may hap to leap into the brook (1, 
61)! 


Greene 

Wel, those whelps are euer blind, 
that dogs beget in hast: y® seed too 
timely sown hath euer smal in- 
crease: he that leaps before he 
looke, may hap to light in y® ditch: 
he that settles his affection in such 
speed, as he makes choyce without 
discretid soe his hasty choosing may 
perchice get a heauy bargain (0, 
121-122). 
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From the evidence of the passages transcribed above, there can be 
no doubt that Greene had Pettie’s book before him as he wrote, 
Nor did he try to disguise the borrowing, unless the juggling of the 
order of the similes can be an attempt to deceive the reader. The 
remaining parallels, some so close that they are better described as 


pilferings, are given below. 


Pettie 


As the spider feeleth if her web 
be pricked but with the point of a 
pin, so if our child be touched but 
with the least trouble that is, we 
feel the force of it to pierce us to 
the heart (1, 186). 


These passages are almost identical. 


Greene 


As the Spider feeleth if her web 
be prickt, so if they [our children] 
be toucht but with the point of a 
pinne, so if they be toucht but with 
the least trouble, wee feele the 
paines thereof with prickinge griefe 
to pinch vs (Iv, 16). 


The alterations which 


Greene has made in his striving for alliteration seem to mark a 
further stage of development from simplicity to euphuism at the 
expense of rhythm. To the modern reader, Pettie’s prose seems to 


be more eftfective. 


Pettie 


They are rather like the stone of 
Scilicia, which the more it is beaten 
the harder it is; or like spices, 
which the more they are pounded 
the sweeter they are (11, 133)! 


Greene 


Shee will proue lyke the Stone of 
Silicia, which the more it is beaten, 
the harder it is: or like the spices 
of Ionia, which the more they are 
pounded the lesse sauour they yeeld 


(Iv, 46). 


It will be observed that Greene derives his “spices” from a par- 
ticular place, and makes them unique among their kind. But he 


has the more familiar variety in Arbasto, “the pure spice, .. . the 
more it is poun[d]Jed the sweeter it smelleth” (111, 235), and in 
the Carde of Fancie, “'The fine spice, . . . the more it is pounded, 
the sweeter smel it yeelds” (Iv, 183). As for the “stone of 
Silicia,” Greene indulges in a favorite trick of his when he endows 
other minerals with the same properties. In the Carde of Fancie 
he writes, “ The stone Terpistretes, the more it is beaten, the harder 
it is” (Iv, 183), and in Alcida, “the Crysolite, . . . the more it is 
beaten with hammers, the harder it is” (1x, 28). 
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Pettie 


As the biting of a mad dog rageth 
and rankleth until it have brought 
the body bitten to bane (1, 124). 


Virginity ...is... 
the black swan (I, 89). 


as rare as 


The fine marble you know needeth 
no painting, that is needful only for 
ragged walls (11, 163). 


As the swift running stream if it 
be not stopped runneth smoothly 
away without noise, but if there be 
any dam or lock made to stay the 
course thereof, it rageth and roareth 
and swelleth above the banks (I, 
98). 


Ripest fruit are rifest rotten (I, 
104). 


One swallow makes not summer 
(1, 138). 


In largest seas are sorest tem- 
pests (1, 101). 


The malt is never sweet unless 
the fire be soft (m, 61). 


He thought . . . the grass had 
been cut from under his feet (1, 
121). 


[It is like] fire the more it is 
kept down, the more it flameth up 
(1, 80). 


The cocatrice by sight only slayeth 
(%, 77). 


That which is bred in the bone, 
will not out of the flesh (11, 85). 


The fine gold must be purified in 
the flaming fire (1, 142). 


Greene 


As the byting of a viper ranckleth 
& rageth, till he hath brought the 
body bitté to bain (11, 125). 


Virgins are as rare as black 
Swans (vu, 27). 


Marble Stones [do] need no 


colouring (x1, 378). 


They ... that seeke to stop the 
swift running Volgo, a Riuer that 
leadeth into Persia, by staying the 
streame, maketh the flood flow more 
fiercely (XII, 34). 


The fruits too soone ripe are 
quickly rotten (vI, 131). 


One swallow maketh not sommer 
(m1, 73). 


In the largest Seas are the sorest 
tempests (Iv, 32). 


The malt is euer sweetest, when 
the fire is softest (Ix, 66). 


Suffer not the grasse to bee cut 
from vnder thy feete (1m, 224). 


To represse the fire, is to make it 
flame more furiouslie (Iv, 100). 


The Cockatrice killeth euen with 
her sight (1, 74). 


That which is bred by the bone 
will not easily out of y® flesh (11, 
199). 


[It is] like the golde that is neuer 
perfect till it hath past through the 
fornace (1, 246). 
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[Like] the bird caught in lime... 
the more they strive the faster they 
stick (1, 97). 


As the spider out of most sweet 
flowers sucketh poison (II, 76). 


The cameleon changeth himself 
into the colour and hue of every- 
thing he doth view (1, 50). 


The Panther . . . with his gay 
colours and sweet smell, allureth 
other beastes unto him, and being 
within his reach, he ravenously de- 
voureth them (1, 123). 


Consider the quality of the she- 
wolf who always chooseth that wolf 
for her make who is made most lean 
and foul by following her (1, 19). 


The byrde being taken in the 
nette, by struggling becomes faster 
(11, 96). 


With the spider sucke poison out 
of the most pretious flowers (xm, 
180). 


[It is] turning like to the Ca- 
meleon into the likenesse of euerie 
Obiect (vir, 22). 


The Panther with his painted skin 
and his sweet breath is the more 
delighted [in] (1, 44). 


They delyght . . . with the shee 
Woulfe to choose the foulest make 
(1v, 132).” 


Another trait of style which Pettie and Greene share is the use 
of a great many alliterative combinations like “ tempest of trouble,” 


“puff of prosperitie,’” “pit of perplexitie,’” “mist of misery,” 
“flood of fickleness,” ete. Now it may be more than a question of 
sharing; as with the similes, Greene may have borrowed the trick 
from Pettie, and as with the similes, used it more frequently. One 
alliterative phrase which Greene was fond of using was “ soppes 
of suspition.” It occurs again and again. Occasionally seeking 
variety, he associates the “sop” with another word, and writes 
“sop of the same sauce,” or “ sower sops of aduersitie.” This last 
combination occurs in the Pallace. In order to indicate the simi- 
larity between the styles of the two writers, I shall transcribe the 
two passages in which the expression appears. 


Pettie 


It is the provident policy of the 
divine power, to the intent we 
should not be too proudly puffed up 
with prosperity, most commonly to 
mix it with some sour sops of ad- 


Greene 


How hath nature ordayned by her 
prudent pollicy that ... for euery 
proud puff of prosperitie some sower 
sops of aduersitie: for euery mite 
of happinesse, a thousand chips of 


™ Many of these sententiae can also be found in collections like those of 
Heywood and of Erasmus. 
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versity, and to appoint the river of 
our happiness to run in a stream of 
heaviness; as by all his benefits 
bountifully bestowed on us, may be 
plainly perceived, whereof there is 
not any one so absolutely good and 
perfect, but that there be incon- 


111 


il chance: for euery dram of felicity, 
a whole shewre of shrewd fortune: 
& when the sun of good succes 
shineth most cleerely, then comes 
the cloudes of care, & mists of mis- 
chief, when they are most vnlooked 
for: for yt I perceiue it is cdmon, 


veniences as well as commodities 
incurred thereby (II, 51-52). 


as true, how amdgst humane thinges 
nothing is stable in one state (UI, 
127-128). 


From the passages given above, it can be readily seen that it is a 
mistake to regard Lyly’s Zuphues as the spring of the particular 
style to which his book gave its name, and hence as the main source 
of Greene’s prose. All the characteristics of euphuism to be found 
in Greene’s work are present in Pettie’s novel, especially the char- 
acteristic similes and proverbs.® 


C. J. VINCENT 
Queens University 
Kingston, Ontario 





MELBANCKE AND: GOSSON * 


In a series of articles Professors Tilley * and Rollins * have pre- 
sented such overwhelming evidence of Brian Melbancke’s acquisi- 
tiveness that a further example seems decidedly de trop. How- 
ever, in presenting the proof of Melbancke’s indebtedness to 
Gosson’s The Ephemerides of Phialo, one is motivated by two 


factors. Gosson’s work is essentially a treatment of the theory of 
friendship, a theory that receives parabolical attention in Philoti- 
mus. Then, one of the chief interlocutors in Gosson’s book is 


® Herbert Hartman’s edition of the Pallace, which appeared when this 
article was in proof, shows Pettie’s importance in the history of euphuism. 

*The material for this note was gathered while the compiler was a 
fellow of the American Council of Learned Societies. He is obliged to Dr. 
R. B. McKerrow for suggesting Gosson as a potential source. 

?“Further Borrowings from Poems in Philotimus,” SP., xxvi1 (1929), 
186-214. 

*“ Notes on Brian Melbancke’s Philotimus,” SP., extra. ser. I (1928), 
40-57; “ Notes on the Sources of Melbancke’s Philotimus,” Harvard Studies 
and Notes in Philology, xvi, 177-198; “Thomas Deloney and Brian 
Melbancke,” ibid., x1x, 219-229. 


3 
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Philotimo. Since Phylotimus is one of the sons in Gascoigne’s 
The Glass of Government and since the name appears in all sorts 
of odd Renaissance books, such as the Dialogus mythologicus of 
Bartolomeus Colonis, one cannot assume that Gosson gave Mel- 
bancke his central character. One can, however, believe that Gos- 
son emphasized the name. 

Omitting stale commonplaces of the age which show no verbal 
parallelism, there are at least sixteen direct borrowings in Philo- 
timus (1583) from The Ephemerides of Phialo (1579). The in- 
teresting thing about these loans is that they are grouped. The 
reader wil! notice that most of Melbancke’s loans are printed in the 
E and R gatherings of his novel. This would suggest that he 


picked up Gosson’s book at these points and deliberately leafed 
through it in search of usable material. The loans may be pre- 
sented in parallel form. 


Melbancke 


Much like, as though Ulisses reioys- 
ing in the smoake of his country 
Ithaca, as a sign of his nere ap- 
proaching. (Cl*) 


Alcibiades was a scholar at Athens, 
a hunter in Lacedemonia, and a 
carpet knight at Tisapherne. (E2*) 


When the kinges fisher laieth her 
eggs, the seas are calme till they be 
hatcht. (E2t-v) 


Sore eies may not vewe the light 
without a scarfe. (H3r) 


The cunning Fowler is cloathed 
with feathers, the craftye Raunger 
‘in a Deeres skinne. (E3r) 


As Antiochus at one push lost all 
Asia. (E3r) 


Gosson 


Ulisses reioysed in the smoke of 
Ithaca, but it was for the love he 
bare his countrie. (55r) 


Alcibiades at Athens did hunt & 
hawk, & behave himself pleasantly 
in company; At Lacedaemon he 
shaved his head, put on the robes 
of a scholler, & lived solitary: ... 
in Tisapherne hee lived like a 
wanton Lover, ever cutting his cloth 
too the fashion of them with whome 
hee was conversaunte. (40°) 


When the Kings fisher laieth her 
egges, the seas are calme till they 
bee hatcht. (367) 


And because that sore eyes maye 
not viewe the light without a scarfe. 
(20") 


The cunning fouler, is clothed in 
fethers; the crafty raunger, in 
Deares skinnes. (40v) 


that Phillip at one push lost all 
Macedon; Antiochus, Asia. (7*) 





MELBANCKE 


I will deale with them, as the Ro- 
maines did wt Vulcane: for having 
received some hurt of fire, they 
thought it good to hould a candell 
before the devill, and speake him 
faire while their feete were in his 
mouth, and give unto Vulcan the 
honour of a God, mary they shut 
him out of ye citie to bannish him 
their company that he came no more 
there. (E3t-7) 


In olde time they were forbidden to 
expound oracles which had any 
botch in their bodyes. (E3v) 


Venus herselfe passing by Eurota, 
was enforced to begg some ayde of 
Pallas and use her lance. (E3v) 


I will not blowe retreate to every 
trayne, nor be a scholler and a tray- 
tour, as Critias was to Socrates. 
(E3") 


Hymeraeus ye poete writt against 
Helen, & not long after recanted. 
(Flv) 


Though I were Calvitius yt forgot 
the names of his most familiar ac- 
quaintance. G4v) 


The skilfull beholde the picture of 
Aesculapius, commende not the pic- 
ture, but the painter, we extoll not 
so much the taste of our meat, as 
the cookes cunning that seasoned 
it, no man estemeth his coine for 
the stampe, but for ye right mettall 
when it commeth to the touche. 
(R2v) 
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The Romans bicause they had re- 
ceived some hurt by fyre, thought it 
good to holde a candle before the 
Devil, and give unto Vulcan the 
honor of a god, but shut him out of 
the Citie. (38r) 


They -were forbid in ancient time 
too expounde Oracles, whiche had 
any botch about their body. (14*) 


Venus her self when she passed 
Eurota, caste away her combe and 
her brush, her Glasse & her Litpot, 
and took up a Javelin. (5t-*) 


he little considereth that Alcibiades 
and Critias were both Scholers to 
Socrates, yet the one a Traytour, 
the other a Tyrant. (97) 


Himeraeus the Poet did write 
against Helen, but at last was glad 
too recant his sayings. (467) 


as Clavitius Sabinus, which was so 
troubled with . . . as short a memo- 
ry, that every minute he forgote 
the names of .. . such as he knew 
well . . . beeing very familiar with 
them, and dayly conversant in their 
company. (91". Gosson then re- 
lates how Calvitius hired servants 
to remind him; the same tale is re- 
counted by Melbancke on H2r) 


The skilfull that beholde the Image 
of Minerva, commende not the pic- 
ture but the Paynter, we extoll not 
so muche the tast of our meate, as 
the Cookes cunning that seasoned it 
well, no man esteemeth his coyne 
for the stamp, but for the right 
metal when it come to the touch. 
(54") 
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Where by it will fare with mee, as 
it did with Democritus, who goinge 
about for sorrowe of his sisters mis- 
hap to famishe himselfe, was re- 
hheved three daies with the smell of 
newe breade. (R2”) 


Oribazius knew a philosopher in his 
time who lived by the smell of 


Democritus for sorrowe of his sis- 
ters mishap, going aboute too fam- 
ish himselfe, was releeved three 
daies with the smel of new breade. 
(537) 


Oribasius protesteth that he knew 
a Philosopher in his time, which 


honey. (R3r) lived a while by the sente of honie. 


(53") 


Don CAMERON ALLEN 
Duke University 





SWIFT, MOTTE AND THE COPYRIGHT STRUGGLE: TWO 
UNNOTICED DOCUMENTS 


There is considerable evidence in the correspondence of Jonathan 
Swift that he was, during the years 1735-7, interesting himself in 
the copyright controversy then very much alive. The twenty-one 


year term of copyright granted by the Act of 1710? was, in its 
application to several published works, coming to an end in the 


early 1730’s. Litigation in Chancery quickly began, with plaintiff 
booksellers seeking to enjoin what they alleged to be infringements 
on their common law rights independent of statute. I doubt very 
much whether Swift would have interested himself in this matter, 
particularly at his advanced age, had not one of the cases struck 
home to Dublin, involved his own works, and had it not given him 
an excellent opportunity to enlarge the affair into another example 
of English oppression of the Irish. Slender as the excuse was, the 
old fighter was brought again to his feet; he was no legalist and 
Motte’s injunction against Faulkner was a sufficiently red English 
flag to arouse the Irish bull. 

I wish to point out some evidence of this concern of Swift that 
came to light with the publication of the Bathurst papers in 1923,’ 
but I shall reserve the presentation of the items in question to their 
appropriate places in the story. 


1 Statute 8 Anne c. 19. This provision became effective after April 10, 
1710. 

* Historical Manuscripts Commission: Bathurst, London, 1923. The two 
items are found on p. 10. 
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Benjamin Motte, the London bookseller and publisher, successor 
to the business of Swift’s earlier publisher, Benjamin Tooke, 
brought out Gulliver’s Travels in 1726 and followed that great suc- 
cess by publishing in 1727 the first two volumes of the Miscellanies 
of Swift and Pope (including a few pieces by Gay and Arbuthnot). 
Two more volumes (The Last Volume and The Third Volume, in 
this order) presently appeared, and the Miscellanies, in whole or 
part, were frequently reprinted in London and Dublin before 1734. 
It is indeed difficult to follow the bibliographical maze of Swift’s 
works through this period ; new pieces were constantly being added, 
and editions were coming out rapidly.* In any case, many of the 
items included had originally been published before the statute of 
1710 went into effect. 

George Faulkner, the Dublin printer who was called by Chester- 
field “The Hibernian Atticus,” seems to have made Swift’s ac- 
quaintance about 1726. An Irishman by birth and education, he 
returned to Dublin from London about this time to set up his own 
press. In 1732 we note his imprint on Swift items and find the 
first letter written by Swift to him denying the authorship of a 
pamphlet about which a wager had been made.* 

Early in 1733, Swift, writing to the Earl of Oxford, refers to 
Faulkner as “ the prince of Dublin printers ” in a letter to be borne 
by him to Oxford, and Swift further states that the printer is then 
engaged “in a work that very much discontents me, yet I would 
rather have it fall into his hands, than any others on this side.” © 
The “work” is an edition of Swift’s works that Faulkner was 
shortly to bring out. Writing to Pope on May 1 of the same year, 
Swift again refers to the matter, thus: 


The Collection you speak of is this. A printer came to me to desire he 
might print my works, as he called them, in four volumes by subscription. 
I said I would give no leave, and should be sorry to see them printed here. 
He said they could not be printed in London. I answered they could, if 
the partners agreed. This refers to the works. He said he would be glad 
of my permission, but as he could print them without it, and was advised 


*I use chiefly W. Spencer Jackson’s Bibliography in Vol. xm of Swift’s 
Prose Works, ed. Temple Scott (London, 1897-1908), but have also con- 
sulted the recent bibliography of H. Teerink (The Hague, 1937). 

“Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, ed. Ball (London, 1910-14), rv, 
286 and note. 

® Correspondence, Iv, 389. 
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that it could do me no harm, and having been assured of numerous sub- 
scriptions, he hoped I would not be angry at his pursuing his own interest, 
etc. Much of this discourse passed, and he goes on with the matter, wherein 
I determined not to intermeddle, though it be much to my discontent, and 
I wish it could be done in England, rather than here, although I am grown 
pretty indifferent in everything of that kind. This is the truth of the 
story.°® 
Faulkner proceeded, and Swift’s “ indifference ” broke down con- 
siderably for he wrote the printer on June 29 saying that “since 
you intend to print a new edition of that book” [Gulliver's 
Travels] he desired that Faulkner secure from Mrs. Pilkington a 
paper containing corrections Swift had made to Motte’s edition.” 
Three months later, after failing to get the desired corrections from 
Mrs. Pilkington, Swift wrote to his friend Ford asking whether he 
still had the copy of Gulliver “interleaved and set right in those 
mangled and murdered Pages.” “I wish you would please to let 
me know, whether You have such an interleaved Gulliver; and 
where and how I could get it; For to say the truth, I cannot with 
patience endure that mingled and mangled manner, as it came 
from Mottes hands; and it will be extreme difficult for me to cor- 
rect it by any other means, with so ill a memory, and in so bad a 
State of health.” *® The Gulliver finally printed contained not only 
corrections furnished by Ford but further revisions now generally 
attributed to Swift himself.® 

Faulkner announced publication of the Works, in three volumes, 
in the “ Dublin Impartial News Letter” of Saturday, November 
23, 1734, promising delivery to subscribers of the first three volumes 
on the 27th, and the fourth on January 6th following. This was 
followed by an advertisement of January 19, 1735, of some length, 
from which the following excerpts are relevant: 


The writings of the Reverend Dr. J. S. D. 8. P. D. were published six 
years ago in London, in three volumes, mingled with those of some other 
Gentlemen, his Friends. Neither is it easy to distinguish the Authors of 
several Pieces contained in them. 


® Ibid., Iv, 431. 7 Ibid., Iv, 444. 

® The Letters of Jonathan Swift to Charles Ford, ed. D. N. Smith (Ox- 
ford, 1935), 154, 155. 

® For a full discussion of the Faulkner edition and the part that Swift 
played in correcting and revising his own works see Harold Williams’ 
Introduction to Gulliver’s Travels, London, 1926. 
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It hath been long wished, by several Persons of Quality and Distinction, 
that a new compleat Edition of this Author’s Works, should be printed 
by itself. But this can no where be done so conveniently as in Jreland, 
where Booksellers cannot pretend to any Property in what they publish, 
either by Law or Custom. 

[There follows a description of the contents.] 


In this Edition, the gross Errors committed by the Printers, both here and 
in London, shall be faithfully corrected; the true Original, in the Author’s 
own Hand having been communicated to us by a Friend in whom the 
Author much confided, and who had leave to correct his own printed 
Copies from the Author’s most finished Manuscript, where several changes 
were made, not only in the Style, but in other material Circumstances. 


_N.B. A compleat Edition of the Author’s Works can never be printed in 
England, because some of them were published without his Knowledge or 
Liking, and consequently belong to different Proprietors; and likewise, 
because as they now stand, they are mingled with those of other Gentlemen 
his Friends.*° 


Thus was published Faulkner’s edition of the works. Swift told 
his friend Pultney, then sitting for Middlesex and still a leader of 
the Tory opposition, in a letter of March 8th that the publication 
was “ utterly against ” his will but that he was unable to hinder it, 
and he repeated his wish that it might have been done by the 


several London booksellers who had rights to his works. He pointed 
out that there was “no property in printers or booksellers” in 
Treland.** Much the same sentiments he expressed to Thomas 
Beach a month later, saying further that he was opposed to his 
works “ being published in so obscure and wretched a country.” 
Although he had written Pultney of the edition that he had “ never 
yet looked into them, nor, I believe, ever shall,” he seems to have 
peeked shortly afterward, for he wrote on May 12 to the same 
friend, “I saw one poem on you and a great Minister and was not 
sorry to find it there,” ** and by August had so far relented as to 
introduce Faulkner to Lord Howth as “an honest man and the 
chief printer.” 1* Swift’s protestations that he was opposed to 
Faulkner’s project, or at least that he was indifferent, must be 
weighed against the clear evidence that he busied himself to secure 


7° Both the announcement and advertisement are to be found in the 
Correspondence, v, Appendix v, p. 449. 

11 Tbid., v, 145. 

12 Thid., v, 163. 18 Tbid., v, 180. 

** Ibid., v, 222. See also the letter to Charles Wogan (1736), p. 439. 
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the corrections to Gulliver’s Travels which make Faulkner’s edition 
of 1735 the most nearly authentic one. 

Swift was correct in his statement that there was no “ property ” 
in books recognized in Ireland at this time, for the Act of 1710 did 
not hold outside England. English booksellers, owners of copy, 
could do nothing to prevent Irish reprinting of their editions and 
had to make the most of it as far as the Irish book market was 
concerned, but when Irish reprints began coming into the English 
market they were roused to action. A bill was introduced in Par- 
liament in 1735 designed to give the booksellers a longer term of 
copyright and to control importation.*® Pultney wrote Swift on 
April 29: 


I have sent you the copy of a bill, now depending in our house, for the 
encouragement of learning, as the title bears; but I think it is rather of 
advantage to booksellers than authors. Whether it will pass or not this 
sessions, I cannot say; but if it should not, I should be glad of your 
thoughts upon it against another. It seems to me to be extremely imper- 
fect at present.?® 


What Swift’s thoughts were we don’t know, but they were prob- 
ably incorporated in one or both of two letters that have been lost 
which he wrote Pultney during subsequent months.’* At any 
rate, the bill failed to pass Parliament. 

Motte, whose Miscellanies could not compete with Faulkner’s 
Works, prepared to act. He wrote Swift on July 31: 


Mr. Faulkner’s impression of four volumes has had its run. I was advised 
that it was in my power to have given him and his agents sufficient vexa- 
tion, by applying to the law, but that I could not sue him without bringing 
your name into a court of justice, which absolutely determined me to be 
passive. I am told he is about printing them in an edition of twelves, 
in which case I humbly hope you will please to lay your commands upon 
him, which, if he has any sense of gratitude, must have the same power 
as an injunction in Chancery, to forbear sending them over here. If you 
think this request to be reasonable, I know you will comply with it; if 
not, I submit.*® 


18 For much of the material on the copyright struggle I rely on A. S. 
Collins’ Authorship in the Days of Johnson, London, 1927, where an excel- 
lent account is to be found. See also R. G. Bowker, Copyright: Its His- 
tory and Its Law, N. Y., 1912, especially Ch. m1 dealing with the develop- 
ment of statutory copyright in England. 

1° Correspondence, V, 169. 

17 Tbid., v, 280. 18 Tbid., v, 216. 
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We do not know whether Swift thought the request to be reason- 
able, but we do know that he did not exercise the remarkable judi- 
cial power attributed to him by Motte, and that Motte, likewise, 
did not submit, for he shortly thereafter entered a bill in Chancery, 
in spite of his earlier determination to keep Swift’s name out of 
court at all costs. Motte wrote Swift on October 4, saying nothing 
of the Faulkner matter, and Swift replied on October 25. It is 
clear that he had not yet heard of Motte’s action in equity. 

Next in order, of the letters of Swift to Motte, in Ball’s edition 
of the correspondence, is the following: 

November 1, 1735. 
Sir, 

Mr. Faulkner in printing those volumes did what I much disliked, and 
yet what was not in my power to hinder, and all my friends pressed him 
to print them, and gave him what manuscript copies they had occasionally 
gotten from me. My desire was that those works should have been printed 
in London, by an agreement between those who had a right to them. I am, 
Sir, with great truth, 

Your most humble and affectionate servant, 
Jon. Swift.’® 


To this Ball appends the note, “ It would appear from what follows 


[i. e. the text of the letter] that Swift’s letter of 25 October had 
crossed one from Motte complaining of the circulation of Faulk- 
ner’s edition of Swift’s ‘works’ in England.” The editor’s con- 
jecture becomes a certainty now that we have in the Bathurst papers 
the full text of Swift’s November 1 reply to Motte: 


J. Swift to Benjamin Motte, bookseller, at the Middle Temple Gate in 
Fleet Street, London. 

1735, Nov. 1. Dublin.—I had not received your letter three minutes, nor 
opened it, for I was going abroad, when Mr. Faulkner stopped the coach 
he was in (for he was coming to see me). So I called at his neighbor’s, 
a friend of mine, and he came in to me. In the meantime I read your 


** Ball reprints this letter from the Gentleman’s Magazine, N. 8., XLIm, 
260, where it appears in an article printed in the February and March, 
1855, numbers, entitled “Original Letters of Swift addressed to the Pub- 
lisher of Gulliver’s Travels.” The article is based on five original letters 
owned by a Mr. Arthur Preston of Norwich. There is some confusion in 
this article concerning which letters are which, but I conclude that the 
writer means to say that the letter in question is here published for the 
first time. Ball evidently thought so. It had, however, been printed in 
Swift’s correspondence before, at least in Scott’s edition of 1842 and 
Roscoe’s edition of 1850. 
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letter, and gave it to him to read; he had many things to say in his 
defence, with which I cannot charge my memory, but have advised him 
to answer. I know he passes for a perfectly honest man here, and a fair 
dealer; and I confess that the many oppressions we suffer from England 
sour my temper to the utmost. Besides, the best lawyers, even those who 
came from England, say there is no law against importing into England 
any books that have been printed here. For books are not yet among 
prohibited goods, unless they contain in them something against law and 
loyalty. Upon the whole I think you had better suspend your suit 
till you hear what Mr. Faulkner hath to say. And as to my private 
opinion, it is that you will not find your interest in going further. Mr. 
Faulkner in printing these volumes here, did what I much disliked, and 
yet what was not in my power to hinder; and all my friends pressed him 
to print them, and gave him what manuscript copies they had occasionally 
got from me. And he hath always behaved himself so decently to me that 
I can not treat him otherwise than as [a] well-meaning man, although 
my desire was that those works should have been printed in London by an 
agreement between those who had a right to them. I wrote you a letter 
some days ago in answer to yours relating to Mrs. Fenton. 


The absence of the conventional subscription to this letter leads 
me to believe that the “ affectionate ” one as printed in the abbre- 
viated version is the work of some alien hand. While Swift had 
been on very friendly terms with Motte, affection had never been 
the basis of their correspondence. The shorter letter in its closing 
lines bears a suspicious resemblance to that which Swift wrote on 
October 25, “ I am, with great truth, Sir, your most humble servant. 
J. 8.” How the longer letter came into the hands of Swift’s friend 
Lord Bathurst I do not know; it may be a copy by Swift transmit- 
ted to Bathurst at the time, in a letter since lost, for the two were 
then in correspondence. 

Thus the breach between Swift and Motte was widening, and 
Swift, touchy as usual when he could find Irish liberties involved, 
is swung to Faulkner’s defense. Motte’s unwillingness to delay his 
suit, as suggested, would, of course, not help matters between them. 
The case presently came on for hearing, and although not reported 
it was cited later in the important case of Miller vs. Taylor 
(1769) : ?° 


In the case of Motte vs. Falkner, 28th November, 1735 an injunction was 
granted for printing Pope’s and Swift’s Miscellanies. Many of these 
pieces were published in 1701, 1702, 1708; and the counsel strongly pressed 


2° English Reports, 4 Burrow’s 2325. 
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the objection, as to these pieces. Lord Talbot continued the injunction, 
as to the whole: and it was acquiesced under. Yet Falknor, the Irish 
bookseller, was a man of substance; and the general point was of conse- 
quence to him: but he was not advised to litigate further.” 


The objection pressed by counsel (Faulkner’s) was that the 
earlier published works could not come under the Act of 1710 
which had superceded the common law right to literary property. 
But, as A. S. Collins points out,” neither in this case nor in the 
two similar ones that came up this same year could there be a plea 
that rights secured by the Act of 1710 had been infringed, and 
therefore the injunctions were based on the older common law 
right of copy which, in the opinion of the judges, still applied. 

In this way was Swift’s name brought into the copyright strug- 
gle, and a matter in which he had never before concerned himself 
greatly was brought home to him. On May 25, 1736, when he 
wrote Motte a letter which appears to have ended their correspond- 
ence, his indignation, if not “savage,” is still strong. He admits 
that he has heard but one side of the case, but continues: 


only one thing I know, that the cruel oppressions of this kingdom by Eng- 
land are not to be borne. You send what books you please hither, and 
the booksellers here can send nothing to you that is written here. As this 
is absolute oppression, if I were a bookseller in this town, I would use 
all the safe means to reprint London books, and run them to any town in 
England, that I could, because whoever offends not the laws of God, or 
the country he lives in, commits no sin. 

. . » But I am so incensed against the oppressions from England, and have 
so little regard to the laws they make, that I do, as a clergyman, encourage 
the merchants both to export wool and woollen manufactures to any 
country in Europe, or anywhere else, and conceal it from the Custom-house 
officers, as I would hide my purse from a highwayman, if he came to rob 
me on the road, although England hath made a law to the contrary; and 
so I would encourage our booksellers here to sell your author’s books 
printed here, and send them to all the towns in England, if I could do it 


*1 A note lists those works published in the years preceding the Statute 
of 1710: “1710, contests and dissentions between Athens and Rome. 1707, 
productions for 1708. 1708, Partridge’s death. 1708, Sentiments of a 
Church of England-Man. Vanbrugh’s House. Baucis and Philemon. 1709, 
Project for Advancement of Religion, and Reformation of Manners.” This 
is the second case of the sort to be heard; the first, which came up earlier 
in 1735, involved the printing of The Whole Duty of Man, first published 
in 1657. 

2 Op. cit., 74. 
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letter, and gave it to him to read; he had many things to say in his 
defence, with which I cannot charge my memory, but have advised him 
to answer. I know he passes for a perfectly honest man here, and a fair 
dealer; and I confess that the many oppressions we suffer from England 
sour my temper to the utmost. Besides, the best lawyers, even those who 
came from England, say there is no law against importing into England 
any books that have been printed here. For books are not yet among 
prohibited goods, unless they contain in them something against law and 
loyalty. Upon the whole I think you had better suspend your suit 
till you hear what Mr. Faulkner hath to say. And as to my private 
opinion, it is that you will not find your interest in going further. Mr. 
Faulkner in printing these volumes here, did what I much disliked, and 
yet what was not in my power to hinder; and all my friends pressed him 
to print them, and gave him what manuscript copies they had occasionally 
got from me. And he hath always behaved himself so decently to me that 
I can not treat him otherwise than as [a] well-meaning man, although 
my desire was that those works should have been printed in London by an 
agreement between those who had a right to them. I wrote you a letter 
some days ago in answer to yours relating to Mrs. Fenton. 


The absence of the conventional subscription to this letter leads 
me to believe that the “ affectionate” one as printed in the abbre- 
viated version is the work of some alien hand. While Swift had 
been on very friendly terms with Motte, affection had never been 
the basis of their correspondence. The shorter letter in its closing 
lines bears a suspicious resemblance to that which Swift wrote on 
October 25, “ I am, with great truth, Sir, your most humble servant. 
J.S.” How the longer letter came into the hands of Swift’s friend 
Lord Bathurst I do not know; it may be a copy by Swift transmit- 
ted to Bathurst at the time, in a letter since lost, for the two were 
then in correspondence. 

Thus the breach between Swift and Motte was widening, and 
Swift, touchy as usual when he could find Irish liberties involved, 
is swung to Faulkner’s defense. Motte’s unwillingness to delay his 
suit, as suggested, would, of course, not help matters between them. 
The case presently came on for hearing, and although not reported 
it was cited later in the important case of Miller vs. Taylor 
(1769) : 7° 


In the case of Motte vs. Falkner, 28th November, 1735 an injunction was 
granted for printing Pope’s and Swift’s Miscellanies. Many of these 
pieces were published in 1701, 1702, 1708; and the counsel strongly pressed 


*° English Reports, 4 Burrow’s 2325. 
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the objection, as to these pieces. Lord Talbot continued the injunction, 
as to the whole: and it was acquiesced under. Yet Falknor, the Irish 
bookseller, was a man of substance; and the general point was of conse- 
quence to him: but he was not advised to litigate further.” 


The objection pressed by counsel (Faulkner’s) was that the 
earlier published works could not come under the Act of 1710 
which had superceded the common law right to literary property. 
But, as A. S. Collins points out,?* neither in this case nor in the 
two similar ones that came up this same year could there be a plea 
that rights secured by the Act of 1710 had been infringed, and 
therefore the injunctions were based on the older common law 
right of copy which, in the opinion of the judges, still applied. 

In this way was Swift’s name brought into the copyright strug- 
gle, and a matter in which he had never before concerned himself 
greatly was brought home to him. On May 25, 1736, when he 
wrote Motte a letter which appears to have ended their correspond- 
ence, his indignation, if not “savage,” is still strong. He admits 
that he has heard but one side of the case, but continues: 


only one thing I know, that the cruel oppressions of this kingdom by Eng- 
land are not to be borne. You send what books you please hither, and 
the booksellers here can send nothing to you that is written here. As this 
is absolute oppression, if I were a bookseller in this town, I would use 
all the safe means to reprint London books, and run them to any town in 
England, that I could, because whoever offends not the laws of God, or 
the country he lives in, commits no sin. 

. . . But I am so incensed against the oppressions from England, and have 
so little regard to the laws they make, that I do, as a clergyman, encourage 
the merchants both to export wool and woollen manufactures to any 
country in Europe, or anywhere else, and conceal it from the Custom-house 
officers, as I would hide my purse from a highwayman, if he came to rob 
me on the road, although England hath made a law to the contrary; and 
so I would encourage our booksellers here to sell your author’s books 
printed here, and send them to all the towns in England, if I could do it 


21 A note lists those works published in the years preceding the Statute 
of 1710: “ 1710, contests and dissentions between Athens and Rome. 1707, 
productions for 1708. 1708, Partridge’s death. 1708, Sentiments of a 
Church of England-Man. Vanbrugh’s House. Baucis and Philemon. 1709, 
Project for Advancement of Religion, and Reformation of Manners.” This 
is the second case of the sort to be heard; the first, which came up earlier 
in 1735, involved the printing of The Whole Duty of Man, first published 
in 1657. 

22 Op. cit., 74. 
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with safety and profit; because, I repeat, it is no offence against God, or 
the laws of the country I live in. 


So wrote the Drapier, in the same tones he had so effectively em- 
ployed a dozen years before. 

In spite of the success of booksellers in their employment of the 
injunction to support their copyright, they desired fresh legislation 
to clear the air and make their ventures more secure. Accordingly, 
after leave obtained from the House of Commons, a new Copyright 
Bill was introduced in February, 1737, and carried up to the House 
of Lords in April, where it was eventually shelved. Fortunately, a 
copy of this bill has been preserved.?* Mr. Collins has described 
some of its provisions and related its fate in the Lords. He hints 
that the peers may have felt that in the main its terms unduly 
favored the booksellers as against authors. But there was a clause 
in this bill that virtually would, had it become law, have given 
authors the whiphand, and this at a time when authors had as yet 
given little thought to the value or length of term of their copy- 
right. Such a provision must have been slipped in, it is reasonable 
to suppose, at the instance of some writer, very likely someone who 
had had an unfortunate experience with booksellers. Mr. Collins 
quotes a section of the clause which would have barred authors from 
assigning their copies, except by testament, for any longer than ten 
years.”* 

Here enters Swift, the provoked author, who, no matter how 
“little regard” he had had for English laws when he had last 
written to Motte, now seeks legislation protecting authors, for in 
the Bathurst papers alongside the letter to Motte, appears, with the 
endorsement “ Dean Swift’s Clause,” the full text of the section in 
question : 

Clause in the Copyright Bill of 1737 


1737.—Press 12. And for as much as the true worth of books and writings 
is in many cases not found out till a considerable time after the publi- 
cation thereof, and the authors who are in necessity may often be tempted 
absolutely to sell and alienate the right which they will hereby have to 
the original copies of the books which they have composed before the value 
thereof is known, and may thereby put it out of their own power to alter 


28 See A. S. Collins, op. cit., 78 et seq. 
**He further points out that “a similar scheme was suggested by 
Johnson as practicable in 1774” (p. 81). 
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and correct their compositions upon maturer judgement and reflection, 
therefore Be it enacted by the authority aforesaid that from and after 
the said twenty-fourth day of June 1737, no author shall have power to 
sell, alienate, assign or transfer except by his last will and testament the 
right hereby vested in him to the original copy of any book, pamphlet or 
writing to any person or persons whatsoever for any longer time than ten 
years to commence from the date of such sale, alienation, assignment or 
transfer, and all sales, alienations, transfers, assignments and all cove- 
nants for any sale, alienation, assignment or transfer for any longer time 
or to commence from a future day, and all bargains and covenants for 
renewal of the same before the first term is expired, shall be utterly void 
and of none effect. 


The Bathurst papers are still in the possession of the family at 
Cirencester Park, Gloucestershire. I have corresponded with the 
present Lord Bathurst, who takes a great interest in the papers 
and who arranged them for publication, and learn from him that 
this clause and endorsement are not in the hand of Allen, first 
Earl Bathurst. He writes, however, that on the next page of the 
document, in the handwriting of Bathurst’s second son, then an 
M. P., this clause, labelled “ Proviso added by the Lords,” appears: 
“ Provided always that after the Expiration of said term of four- 
teen years the sole right of printing or disposing of Copies shall 
return to the Authors thereof, if they are then living, for another 
term of fourteen years.” This was not printed in the Report of 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission, but is of some value as 
evidence of the family interest in the bill. I see little reason to 
doubt the attribution of the longer clause to Swift for he and 
Bathurst were close friends, the two were in correspondence, and 
Bathurst and his son would have been the likeliest members of the 
Lords and Commons to have been called upon by him to further 
the bill. That Swift was accustomed to advising Bathurst we can 
gather from a mock-complaint of the latter that he could never 
get letters from the Dean “except in Parliament-time about an 
Trish cause.” 7° 

It is a pity that Bathurst did not preserve his letters from Swift 
with the same care that Swift kept those of his friend, for several 
of Swift’s have been lost while the originals of most of Bathurst’s 
are to be found in the British Museum. It was an extremely inter- 
esting correspondence and were it more nearly complete, there is 


25 Correspondence, V, 232. 
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strong likelihood that more light might be thrown on the minor 
part played by Swift in the long drawn out legal struggle over the 
copyright—the struggle that was all important in shaping the 
course of English authorship in modern times. 


University of Washington DonaLp CorNvU 





HORACE WALPOLE AND EDMUND BURKE 


Since Mr. Wilmarth S. Lewis is now engaged in editing the 
correspondence of Horace Walpole with a completeness unknown 
to Cunningham or Mrs. Toynbee, it is perhaps well to transcribe a 
hitherto unpublished letter of some intrinsic value. No letters be- 
tween the master of Strawberry Hill and Edmund Burke are found 
in the previously published correspondence of either, although 
numerous allusions to Burke’s oratory and public policies occur 
in Walpole’s letters to intimate correspondents like Mason, Con- 
way, and Lady Ossory. Recently by the kind permission of Earl 
Fitzwilliam I examined the private papers of Burke at Wentworth 
Woodhouse, Yorkshire, and found the following letter, endorsed in 
Burke’s hand “ Horace Walpole De®. 34. 1777”: 


- Arlington Street 
Dee. 3. 1777. 


I was extremely sorry, Sr, to be obliged to deny myself the pleasure of 
seeing you when you did me the honour of calling on me this morning. 
I had just heard that Mr Acland was killed; & as He came in for Calling- 
ton, where Ld & Lady Orford have the principal Interest, I had my Lord’s 
Steward & Lawyer with me consulting on the necessary measures to be 
taken for keeping up my Unfortunate Nephew’s Interest. I flatter myself 
this will plead my excuse to you, Sr, since I was the only loser. I should 
have had the honour of waiting on you myself before this Time, but knew 
you was much better employed; & intended to defer my visit to the 
Recess, when you might have leisure to receive so insignificant and old 


man as 


yr most obedient 
humble Sert 
Hor Walpole 


One senses that the tone of Walpole’s apology is pitched some- 
where between good manners and ironic humility. The fastidious 
son of Sir Robert naturally regarded the great Irish Whig as some- 
thing of a parvenu and florid rhetorician; but on occasion he was 
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willing to grant admiration to Burke’s wit and satire.* Although 
in this note he professed to treat Burke’s call as a mere social 
courtesy, Walpole probably suspected that it had something to do 
with the vacant seat in the Whig interest about which Walpole was 
even then closeted with the family steward and lawyer, and regard- 
ing which he wanted no interference.? Major John Dyke Acland, 
to whose rumored death Walpole here alludes, had served as aide- 
de-camp to General Burgoyne at Saratoga, and news of that crush- 
ing defeat had just reached Walpole “on Tuesday night,” i. e. De- 
cember 2nd, according to his letter of December 4th to Sir Horace 
Mann. However, after receiving a more reliable report of the 
casualties, Walpole was able to write to Lady Ossory late on the 
night of December 5th: “Mr. Acland is not dead, but wounded; 
and his poor wife [Lady Henrietta Fox, daughter of the first Earl 
of Ilchester] is gone to him at Saratoga, from Quebec.” In writ- 
ing to Burke, Walpole refers to the supposedly empty seat in the 
Commons and the controlling interest of “my Unfortunate 
Nephew.” This was George Walpole, third Lord Orford, an erratic 
character whose more lucid activities were devoted to horseracing, 
ballooning, astronomy, and hawking, and who in the late spring of 
1777 had lapsed into another fit of madness—leaving his uncle and 
ultimate successor as the guardian of his affairs. One final detail 
in the annotation of this letter may be mentioned—that on the day 
it was written, and as another consequence of the same tidings 
from Saratoga, Burke was publicly insulted by the Solicitor-Gen- 
eral in the House of Commons and was on the verge of a duel 
which seems to have escaped the notice of his biographers, though 
it soon came to the ears of Horace Walpole.® 


1 See for example his letter to the Countess of Ossory, 12 January, 1775: 
“Do I care for hearing how many ways Mr. Burke can make a mosaic 
pavement or an inlaid cabinet? . .. No! truly”; similar touches of con- 
descension might easily be cited. On the other hand note his praise of 
Burke’s satire which “almost suffocated Lord North himself with laugh- 
ter,” to Mason, February 12, 1778. 

? Burke’s letter of December 9, 1777 to his political henchman in Bristol, 
Richard Champion, mentions Major Acland’s participation at Saratoga and 
the correct report of his having been wounded; see Burke Correspondence, 
ed. Fitzwilliam and Bourke (London, 1844), 11, 203. The Whigs’ concern in 
retaining their seat from Callington needs of course little proof. 

*See “ Burke’s Prospective Duel,” by the present writer, in WV. € Q., 
March 12, 1938, pp. 186-7, and April 23, pp. 296-7. 
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I venture to say that one note, in the third person, from Edmund 
Burke to Horace Walpole, dated “ Sunday morning, July 7, 1782,” 
is the only known specimen of Burke’s address to Walpole which 
survives. It was published by Cunningham in 1906 and ascribed 
somewhat carelessly to Burke’s son Richard—although its contents 
and the presence of a letter written later the same day by Richard 
Burke to the same recipient show beyond much doubt that the 
initial missive came from the father.* Both letters were written in 
the hope of persuading Walpole’s brother, Sir Edward, to resign his 
lucrative sinecure as Clerk of the Pells to “a person under twenty- 
five years of age” who should pay him as a sort of annuity the 
entire profits during Sir Edward’s lifetime. The scheme was in- 
spired by the Burkes’ imminent retreat from office, following the 
death of their patron, Rockingham, on the previous Monday, July 
1, and it bears witness to a rather desperate stratagem by which 
Edmund Burke hoped to gain preferment for his son.° 


Drxon WECTER 
University of Colorado 


“The request in the third person reads: “ Mr. Burke presents his com- 
pliments to Mr. Walpole, and will have the honour of waiting on Mr. 
Walpole for the purpose of a few minutes’ conversation with him at any 
hour he will please appoint this forenoon.” The other letter, of the same 
date, is signed by Richard Burke, Jr., and begins: “I took the liberty of 
calling on you this evening by my father’s desire, he being confined at home 
by business, to trouble you with a second part of his conversation with 
you this morning.” Young Burke goes on to request an interview with 
Walpole “in the morning”—thus plainly implying that the note of 
“ Sunday morning” asking for an appointment with the writer that fore- 
noon had come from Edmund Burke. The handwriting of the senior Burke 
is not unlike that of his son, as the present writer can testify from having 
read both among the Burke papers at Wentworth, and Cunningham’s care- 
lessness is excusable. 

*From Walpole’s Journal, Lord Russell in his Memoirs of 0. J. Fox 
(Philadelphia, 1853), 1, 348-9, summarizes the episode anew: “ Walpole, 
after some intercourse and explanation with Burke, and through his son, 
convinced him that the proposal (which Walpole terms frantic) was quite 
inadmissible,’ and upon Walpole’s authority he cites the rather dis- 
creditable rumor that the elder Burke, in view of such a plum of sinecure, 
had foreborne to prune away the perquisites of this office in his second 
Reform Bill. Eventually Richard Burke, who had been a deputy in his 
father’s Pay Office in 1782 and again in 1783, obtained his sinecure, though 
without Walpole’s aid. Sir Philip Magnus, who is preparing a biography 
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WORDSWORTH’S PASSAGES ON MYTHOLOGY = 1127 


SOME SOURCES OF WORDSWORTH’S PASSAGES ON 
MYTHOLOGY 


Several of the mythological passages in Wordsworth’s Excursion 
Book IV are traceable in content and in their psychological ap- 
proach to myth-making to Purchas his Pilgrimage by Samuel 
Purchas, 1614. (Item 285, second day of the sale of Wordsworth’s 





library. ) 


Comparing in detail Purchas’s description of the formation of 
Persian myths, with that in the Hzcursion, we find: 


Purchas 


Their custome is ascending up the 
highest hilles, to offer sacrifices to 
Iupiter. ... Worshippers . . . wear- 
ing their Tiara, girded about with 
myrtle. (P. 370) 


They have neither Images nor 
Altars: they sacrifice in an high 
place, they thinke heaven to be 
Iupiter: they worship the Sunne, 
whom they call Mithra, the Moone 
also and Venus, and the Fire, and 
the Earth, and the Windes. (P. 
371) 


Wordsworth 


Whether the Persian—zealous to 
reject 

Altar and image, and the inclusive 
walls 

And roofs of temples built by hu- 
man hands— 

To loftiest heights ascending, from 
their tops, 

With myrtle-wreathed tiara on his 
brow, 

Presented sacrifice to moon and 
stars, 

And to the winds and mother ele- 
ments, 

And the whole circle of the heavens. 

(Excursion, Iv, 671-8) 


The same parallelism is to be found in the description of Baby- 
lonian worship. In explaining the construction of Babylon: 


Purchas 


. . . the foure squares thereof con- 
tained sixteene miles a piece, where- 
in every man had his Vineyard and 
Garden according to his degree 
wherewith to maintaine his family 
in time of siege. (P. 55) 


Wordsworth 


. and the city vast 

Of his devoted worshippers, far 
stretched, 

With grove and field and garden 
interspersed ; 

Their town, and foodful region for 
support 

Against the pressure of beleaguer- 
ing war. (689-93) 


of Burke for publication in 1939, kindly informs me that in the J. P. 


Morgan Library there is a long MS. relating to the disposal of the Receiver- 
Generalship of the Land Revenues, awarded jointly to Richard Burke Jr. 
and to Walker King in 1783. 


4 
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Purchas 


In the middest whereof is a solid 
Tower, of the height and thicknes 
of a furlong: upon this another, 
and so on higher then another, 
eight in number. (P. 56) 

In the highest Tower is a Chappell, 
and therein a faire bed covered, and 
a table of golde, without any Image. 
Neyther, as the Chaldean Priests 
affirme, doth any abide here in the 
night, but one woman, whom this 
God shall appoint. They say the 
God himselfe there lieth. (P. 56) 


And of the tower built by Semiramis to the god Jupiter Belus: 








Wordsworth 
And, from the plain, with toil im- 
mense, upreared 
Tower eight times planted on the 
top of tower. (684-5) 


That Belus, nightly to his splendid 
couch 
Descending, there might rest. 
(686-7) 


And again of the Chaldeans, whom Purchas identifies with the 
Egyptians because they are both descendents of Cham: 


Purchas 


But first of all other the Egyptians 
began to behold and adore the hea- 
venly bodies: and because they were 
not covered with houses for the 
temperature of the ayre, and that 
Region is not subiect to clouds, 
they observed the motions and 
eclipses of the stars, and whiles 
they often viewed them more cu- 
riously, fell to worship them. 
(P. 53) 







Wordsworth 


Beneath the concave of unclouded 
skies 

Spread-like a sea, in boundless soli- 
tude, 

Looked on the polar star, as on a 
guide 

And guardian of their course, that 
never closed 

His steadfast eye. (695-99) 

- and thus 

Led on, those shepherds made re- 
port of stars 

In set rotation passing to and fro, 

Between the orbs of our apparent 

sphere. (709-11) 


With a submissive reverence they 
beheld. (700) 


Another passage in the same book * evidently comes from Francis 
Rous’s Archaeologiae Atticae, 1642 (Item 233, first day of sale). 


1 Inconclusively traced by Mr. Douglas Bush in “ Notes on Keats’s Read- 


ing,’ PMLA, L, and in Mythology and the Romantic Tradition in Pnglish 


Poetry, p. 60, to Potter’s Archaeologia Graeca. 
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Rous Wordsworth 
. cutting off their hair and sac- This severed hair, 
rificing it to rivers, as Cephisus. My vow fulfilling, do I here present, 
(P. 48) Thankful for my belovéd child’s re- 
turn. 


Thy banks, Cephisus, he again hath 
trod. (746-9) 


The University of Wisconsin ELISABETH K. HOLMES 





POE’S DR. PERCIVAL 
A NOTE ON THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF USHER 


With unfailing unanimity annotators of “ The Fall of the House 
of Usher” have found the contemporary American poet, James 
Gates Percival (1795-1856), in Poe’s note concerning the “ other 
men ” holding an opinion “ of the sentience of all vegetable things.” 
Specious support of this identification has been found in Percival’s 
brief medical career. Not only did the poet Percival not express 
an opinion on this topic, but an examination of his scientific 
writings reveals an antipathy to this sort of theorizing. Percival 
taught for a few months at the United States Military Academy, 
yet Poe seems not to have known of him and never mentioned his 
poetry, although until 1832 Percival was generally ranked first 
among American poets. 

Poe’s note gave the source of his information and made pos- 
sible a correct identification, but, despite the erudite examination of 
Roderick Usher’s library, hitherto this book has not been investi- 
gated. The note is: “Watson, Dr. Percival, Spallanzani, and 
especially the Bishop of Llandaff.—See Chemical Essays, vol. v.” 
Easily recognized were Lazzaro Spallanzani (1729-1799) ,the Italian 
scientist and traveler; and Richard Watson (1737-1816), the 
Bishop of Llandaff, friend of Franklin, professor of divinity in 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and author of five volumes of Chemical 
Essays (1781-1787). These writings remained popular many 
years; when and how Poe became acquainted with them is not 
known. Many botanists discussed the theory of the perceptivity 
of plants; Poe may have become familiar with the idea through 
his miscellaneous reading. Yet the combination of names and 
the ascription of a specific source make the identification 
unmistakable. 
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In 1771 Watson printed for private distribution An Essay on 
the Subjects of Chemistry, and Their General Division, in which 
he stated: “It should be well weighed by the metaphysicians, 
whether they can exclude vegetables from the faculty of perception, 
by other than by comparative arguments.”* As examples to sup- 
port his theory he cited the heliotrope’s daily turning round with 
the sun and the inclination of young trees in a forest toward that 
part through which light penetrates. Watson concluded: 


Now to refer the muscular motions of shell fish, and zoophytes, to an 
internal principle of volition, to make them indicative of the perceptivity 
of the being; and to attribute the more notable ones of vegetables, to 
certain mechanical dilatations, and contractions of parts occasioned by 
external impulse, is to err against that rule of philosophyzing which assigns 
the same causes for the effects of the same kind.” ? 


In reprinting this essay in Volume v of his Chemical Essays 
(London, 1787), Watson added a seven-page preface to demon- 
strate that his opinion had not “that novelty to recommend or 
disgrace it, which, when I wrote the Essay, I thought belonged 
to it.”* Five authors are mentioned in support of the theory and 
three in opposition. “I am pleased,” Watson first remarked, “to 


see that so able a writer as Dr. Percival has supported the same 
side of the question.” * Then Watson marshaled four quotations 
from earlier writers: one in Greek from Joannes Stobeus (5th 
Cent.), one each in Latin from Girolamo Cardano (1501-1576) 
and from John Ray (1628-1705), and one in English from 
Spallanzani’s Dissertations Relative to the Natural History of 
Animals and Vegetables (London, 1784), a translation of Disser- 
tazioni di Fisica Animale, e Vegetabile (Modena, 1780). 

From Poe’s use of this acknowledged source, it is obvious that 
he mentioned only those authorities whose words were intelligible 
to him. Ignorance of Latin and Greek, as he once declared, was 
no sin, but in this instance he did not indulge in pretence. He 
did not pad his note. Yet, curiously, Poe mentioned Watson’s 
name and title much as if two persons were meant. Since the 
title page of Chemical Essays makes no reference to Watson’s 
office as bishop, Poe may have used this peculiar means for 
emphasis. Whatever the motive, he made honest acknowledgment 
of his obligation. 


1 Watson, Richard, Chemical Essays (London, 1781-1787), v. 138. 
2 Ibid., v, 142. * Ibid., v, 103. ‘ Idid., v, 103. 
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Poe’s Dr. Percival, it is now clear, must be Dr. Thomas Percival 
(1740-1804), physician and author, who practiced in Manchester, 
England, from 1765 until his death. Today he is esteemed for 
Medical Ethics (1803), although a work for juveniles, A Father’s 
Instruction (1775-1800), attracted wide attention in its day.° 
His essay on the sensitivity of plants was contributed to the 
Memoirs of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society 
(1785), 11, 114. There is no evidence that Poe saw this work. 


University of Maryland Harry R. WARFEL 





SEE MYCHE, SAY LYTELL, AND LERNE TO SOFFER IN 
TYME 


Among the hitherto unprinted poems which MacCracken in- 
cludes in the second volume of The Minor Poems of John Lydgate 
(pp. 800-801) is a rather pleasing piece in five stanzas rime royal 
with the title “See Much, Say Little, and Learn to Suffer in 
Time.” Judged by literary, linguistic or metrical tests, these verses 
afford no decisive evidence as to their authorship. They are as- 
signed to the Monk of Bury solely on the authority of the ascrip- 
tion to him which Stow added later to his text of the poem in 
B. M. Addit. 29729, a MS written in 1558. But just as almost 
every unattached religious poem in the fourteenth century was 
fathered on Richard Rolle, so the steady pull of literary gravita- 
tion led scribes and editors to affix the Lydgate label to a consider- 
able body of fifteenth-century material without any substantial 
evidence. 

On the other hand, Corp. Chr. Coll. Oxf. MS 203 preserves a 
tradition as to the authorship of this piece which carries back at 
least to the second half of the fifteenth century. In this manu- 
script the text of the “See Much, Say Little” verses bears the 
heading “ Proverbium R. Stokys” (p. 203). Who was R. Stokys? 

There was a Richard Stoke who was appointed with Geoffrey 
Chancer and two others on May 16, 1387, “ to enquire who ravished 
and abducted Isabella dau. and heir of William atte Halle” etc. 
(Cal. Pat. Rolls Rich. II, 1385-1389, p. 326). Two years later, 
Richard Stokes—presumably the same person—was appointed one 


5 DNB, XLIv, 383-384, 
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of the barons of the Exchequer (Cal. Pat. Rolls Rich. II, 1388- 
1392, p. 29). And on Feb. 15, 1396, Richard Stokes, Lewis Clif- 
ford and four others were appointed to audit the account of the 
treasurer and receiver-general of the late Queen Anne, etc. (Cal. 
Pat. Rolls Rich. II, 1391-1396, p. 689). The auditing of this 
account seems to have been a protracted business, for his name 
appears again, this time associated with Philip la Vache, Knt., in 
two later appointments for the same purpose, Oct. 20, 1397, and 
Apr. 10, 1399 (Cal. Pat. Rolls Rich. II, 1896-1399, pp. 245 and 
518). 

Perhaps the most convincing testimony as to the value of his 
services appears (Oct. 9, 1398) in a “ Grant for life or until fur- 
ther order to Richard de Stokes, one of the barons of the Ex- 
chequer, for good service to the king’s father [i.e. the Black 
Prince] and mother and to the king in the office of the auditor 
of accounts, of 101. a year from the issues of the lordship of South 
Wales ” (Cal. Pat. Rolls Rich. II, 1396-1399, p. 424). The men- 
tion in this Grant of the service which Stokes had rendered to the 
Black Prince enables us to identify him without question with the 
Richard Stokes who is named in a series of entries in the Black 
Prince’s Register from 1359 to 1364: 


Oct. 25, 1359, a Commission issued to Rich. de Stokes and two others to 
audit the accounts of all the Prince’s chamberlains, receivers, bailiffs, 
reeves and other accountable ministers in England, Wales, Cornwall 
and the County of Chester (Register, Part Iv, p. 328). 

Oct. 23, 1361, Sir Richard de Stok, chaplain, presented by the Black Prince 
to the Church of Duddecote (Register, Part Iv, p. 398). 

Jan. 10, 1362, Orders recorded to the Prince’s clerks, Sir Richard de Stokes 
and Sir John de Carleton (Register, Part Iv, p. 410). 

March 26, 1362, a Commission issued to Stokes and the other two persons 
named in the Commission of Oct. 25, 1359, to audit the accounts as 
previously specified (Register, Part Iv, p. 428). 

April 1363, July 6, 1363, and Nov. 1364 Sir Richard de Stokes again men- 
tioned as the Prince’s clerk (Register, Part Iv, pp. 490, 503 and 539). 


The dates of his service in this capacity make it evident that Rich- 
ard Stokys must have been approximately of the same age as 
Chaucer, and on one occasion, as we have seen, he held an appoint- 
ment along with Chaucer himself. Moreover, we find him more 
than once associated with Chaucer’s friends, Lewis Clifford and 
Philip Vache. 

It would be pleasant if we could connect the “See Myche, Sey 
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Lytell ” poem with a man who moved in the outer fringes, at least, 
of the Chaucerian circle. The difficulty of identifying him, how- 
ever, is much increased by the number of persons bearing this 
name who are mentioned in documents of the closing years of the 
fourteenth and the early decades of the fifteenth centuries: 


Richard Stoke, clerk, Nov. 2, 1398 (Cal. Close Rolls 1396-1399, p. 350). 

Richard Stok, Feb. 16, 1415 (Cal. Fine Rolls 1413-1422, Vol. xiv, p. 101). 

Richard Stokes, parson of Great Billyng, Northants, Jan. 7, 1394 (Cal. 
Fine Rolls, Vol. XI, p. 107). 

Richard Stokes, Vicar of St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington, 1391 to 1394/5 
(Hennessey’s Newcourt). 

Rich. Stokys in the Folio Calendar Rotul. Patent John to Edward IV, 
p. 217, col. 2. 

Robert Stokys, prior of the monastery of Ivy Church in the diocese of 
Salisbury, resigned May 1467 (Cal. Pat. Rolls Edw. IV-Henry VI, 
1467-77, p. 15). 

Roger Stokes, one of the wardens of the Fraternity of St. James at 
Garlickhethe London in 1389 (See Toulmin Smith, Gilds, pp. 3-5, 
and Chambers and Daunt, London English, p. 44). 


Without further evidence, it would be futile to attempt to pick 
out from the eligible possibilities above listed the “R. Stokys” 
who is credited with the Proverbium. The difficulty involved in 


selecting from super-abundance does not, however, justify us in 
setting aside the explicit testimony of a fifteenth-century manu- 
script and accepting instead the assignment to “ Lidgat” which 
Stow subsequently added in his manuscript. For, as MacCracken 
himself remarks, “ Stow, while deserving all our gratitude, has no 
great claim to credit on the question of authorship ” (Minor Poems 


of Lydgate, p. xxxix, note). 


CARLETON Brown 
New York University 
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For gentillesse nys but renomee 

Of thyne auncestres for hire heigh bountee, 
Which is a strange thyng to thy persone— 
Thy gentillesse cometh fro God allone.* 


Brusendorff says * “It is quite clear that the sense of D 1159 


1Manly’s text, Canterbury Tales, N. Y., 1928, p. 306. 
2The Ohaucer Tradition, London, 1925, p. 475. 
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runs completely contrary to that of the context; only if nys but 
be taken, not in the usual ME. sense is only, but in the directly 
opposite meaning, commonly expressed by nis noon, it becomes 
possible to reconcile D 1159 with the rest of the passage.” On 
this Manly comments,’ “ Brusendorff’s idea that these lines run 
contrary to the context, and require but to be taken in the sense 
of noon rests on a failure to follow the course of the thought. 
Chaucer is contrasting the conventional, false idea of gentillesse 
with the true.” 

Brusendorff’s discussion, however, shows that he is not unaware 
of the course of the thought. Granted Chaucer’s obvious distinction 
between true and false gentillesse, still he is in the habit of using 
words in their accepted contemporary senses; and after making 
the Loathly Lady say, 

Crist wole we clayme of hym oure gentillesse, 
Nat of oure eldres for hire old richesse; 

For thogh they yeve us al hir heritage, 

For which we clayme to been of heigh parage, 
Yet may they nat biquethe for nothyng 

To noon of us hir vertuous lyvyng, 

That made hem gentilmen ycalled be, 


it is, to say the least, puzzling to the reader when Chaucer follows, 
without warning us of complete reversal in the sense of gentillesse, 
with the statement, 


For gentillesse nys but renomee 
Of thyne auncestres for hire heigh bountee.* 


In the passage in which the Lady contrasts true gentillesse with 
false (D 1109-64), Chaucer uses the word genttllesse seven times, 
and its synonym genterye twice; besides gentilman (thrice) and 
gentil (four times), uniformly in the corresponding sense. I 
believe we have no right to assume any but the usual sense of 
gentillesse without plain indication on Chaucer’s part; as to 
assume the sense ‘ false gentillesse.? I think we have such plain 
indication in two places; at the beginning of our passage (1109 f.) 
we find ‘swich gentillesse As is descended out of old richesse’ 
clearly defining the false kind claimed by the Knight and others 
like him (cf. ye 1109, 1111).° 


® Manly, p. 585. *D 1117-23; 1159-60. 
®'The term verray gentillessee (1163) at the end of the passage is used 
in contrast, not to the use of the word in the other five occurrences 
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The second instance in which the word is defined as the false 
type is that in which the Knight’s individual spurious gentillesse 
is limited by the specific pronoun thy (1160-62). Since the 
difference between thou and ye in addressing one person was 
habitual and largely unconscious, their use often indicated slight 
differences of mood, attitude, or circumstances not immediately 
evident to the modern reader. But it would be hazardous, for 
Chaucer’s time, to assume that the forms were ever used indiscrimi- 
nately. It seems probable, for instance, that the Lady’s use of 
thou (thee, thy) in 1054-66 reflects her sense of mastery over the 
Knight (note especially the combination thee, sir knyght, 1054). 
After the wedding, the Lady uses the polite ye to her new husband 
(1087-97). In his blunt reply (1100-2) to her question (1096 f.) 
the Knight uses thou in disgust at her ugliness, age, and low 
rank, Unabashed, she continues the use of the polite ye (1108 f., 
1146). But at the climax of her argument regarding gentillesse 
the Lady matches the Knight’s thou in his condemnation of her 
(1100 f.) with three emphatic thy’s (1160-2). The matter of rank 
was the most important of the Knight’s objections, and from here 
on, the Lady adheres to ye in discussing her supposed poverty, 
age, and ugliness. 

In the passage quoted at the head of this article, it is clear 
that the Lady brings her argument about true gentillesse to a 
point in a telling personal application to the Knight, made unmis- 
takable by the three occurrences of thy. This makes obvious the 
inconsistency that readers of Chaucer have long found in the 
passage : 

For gentillesse nys but renomee 
Of thyne auncestres for hire heigh bountee. 


But 1. 1159 is not the only one of which the normal meaning 
is flatly contradictory to the Lady’s course of thought. In the 
present text 1. 1162 reads: 


Thy gentillesse cometh fro God allone. 
From the foregoing it is clear that by thy gentillesse the Lady 


means the Knight’s own type of (false) gentillesse on which he 
piques himself. The statement is therefore exactly the reverse 


where it is undefined, with ordinary meaning, but to swich gentillesse 
at the beginning, as an effective ending of the whole argument. 
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of her preceding statements in 1117f. (‘Crist wole we clayme 
of hymn oure gentillesse’) and 1129ff. If the Knight’s own 
gentillesse (what else can thy gentillesse mean?) comes from God 
alone, it is the genuine sort, not the spurious kind she is accusing 
him of entertaining. 

Both these contradictions are removed, and the argument 
becomes wholly clear and consistent if we exchange For gentil- 
lesse (1159) and Thy gentillesse (1162): 


Thy gentillesse nys but renomee 

Of thyne auncestres for hire heigh bountee 
(Which is a strange thyng to thy persone), 
For gentillesse cometh fro God allone. 


This brings together where they belong the three thy’s in their 
strictly personal application to the Knight: ‘ Your own kind of 
gentillesse is nothing but your ancestors’ reputation for high 
character (in which you yourself appear strangely lacking), for 
gentillesse comes from God alone (through Godly living, 
1173 ff.).° 

Professor Manly has kindly communicated to me that the pro- 
posed exchange of For and Thy is not evidenced in the extant 
MSS, and agrees that such assumed mistake must be attributed 
to a parent MS. He does mention, indeed, that in 1162 seventeen 
MSS read The for Thy; and this indicates to me at least some 
scribal effort to remove the flat contradiction of this line, and a 
not altogether unsuccessful one. In the main, however, I pro- 
pose the emendation as one without textual support, and worthy 
at least of consideration because it removes two contradictions 
not yet explained, and because of its perfect fitness to the trend 
of the Lady’s argument. 

There are, it is true, a few textual probabilities in its favor. 
In the scribe’s rapid glancing back and forth from the original 
to his copy, his eye may have caught down For from immediately 
above (1158). Then, both phrases Thy gentillesse and For gentt- 
lesse having already caught his eye, by the well-known spooner- 
istic tendency to compensating error, having already written For 


*The juxtaposition of the two generalizations in 1162 and 1163 is 
not a difficulty. The first gives the basis for the three immediately pre- 
ceding lines, while the second clinches the whole argument from 1109, 
with verray gentillesse corresponding to swich gentillesse at the beginning. 
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gentillesse, he next writes the other, Thy gentillesse, in 1162. It is 
even possible, and perhaps more probable, that Chaucer himself 
unconsciously made the exchange in the original draft. 


JoHN S. Kenyon 
Hiram College 





A FURTHER NOTE ON DORIGEN’S EXEMPLA 


In an article on “Chaucer at work on the complaint in the 
Franklin’s Tale,’* I discussed the significance of the following 
gloss, or rather series of glosses, placed in El opposite F 1455-64, 
that is, at the end of the complaint: 


Memorandum Strato regulus. 

Vidi & omnes pene Barbares capitulo xxvi primi. 

Item Cornelia &c. 

Imitentur ergo nupte Theanam Cleobiliam Gorgim (or Gorgum) Thy- 
modian Claudias atque Cornelias in fine libri primi. 

Singulas has historias & plures hanc materiam concernentes recitat beatus 
Ieronimus contra Iovinianum in primo suo libro, capitulo 39°.? 


I am grateful to Professor Manly for calling my attention to the 
presence, and—more important—to the position in five MSS of 
the last of these El glosses, Singulas has historias, etc. In Bo?, 
En*, Hg, and Ht, it starts opposite F 1395, and in Dd, opposite 
1392, thus either at or very near the end of the third of Dorigen’s 
exempla,> that is, at a point where we had noted a change in 
Chaucer’s treatment of his material * as well as a first shifting from 
chap. 41 of Adversus Jovinianum (dealing with virtuous virgins) 
to chap. 43 (on chaste wives). All this suggests that the position 
of the gloss in those five MSS may reflect a first and very short 
form of the complaint. It is true that F 1364-68 seem to indicate 
that Chaucer, at the start, had planned to give exempla of chaste 


1MLN., ti (1937), 16-23. 

2 Quoted p. 20; in the page composition the end of the last gloss was 
accidently placed between footnotes 6 and 7. Corrected, p. 620, errata. 

*The only other MSS where it has been found are Ad*, Ha’, and Ps. 
In Ad* it is preceded by the glosses on Strato, omnes pene Barbares, and 
Cornelia, and starts opposite F 1458, thus nearly as in El. In Ha* and 
Ps, it is copied as part of the text, following the gloss of 30% Athenien- 
sium... after F 1378. 

‘Pp, 21. 
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wives as well as of virgins, but it would not seem improbable that 
this task, subsequently carried out in such a perfunctory and 
careless way, began to tire him as early as F 1395. Indeed, 
F 1395-98, 


Now sith that maydens hadden swich despit 
To been defouled with mannes foul delit, 
Wel oghte a wyf rather hirselven slee 
Than be defouled, as it thynketh me, 


seem meant not as a transition to a new series of exempla but rather 
as a reversion to Dorigen’s own case. The passage may very well 
have been written with the intention of rounding off the complaint 
at this point. 


GERMAINE DEMPSTER 
Chicago 





REVIEWS 


A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare: The Poems. Edited 
by Hyper E. Roituins. New York and London: Lippincott, 
1938. Pp. xvi-+ 66%. $7.50. 


Shakespeare’s poems, edited by Professor Hyder E. Rollins, 
form the text for the newest volume of the Variorum Shakespeare, 
the second to be issued under the auspices of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America. Omitting the Sonnets, already 
edited adequately by the late Raymond M. Alden, Rollins presents 
Venus and Adonis, Lucrece, The Passionate Pilgrim, The Phoeniz 
and the Turtle, and A Lover’s Complaint. Each of the five has 
its own bibliographical, historical, and critical problems since each 
was originally published in separate form. This has made editing 
much more onerous as textual questions alone called for minute 
examination and collation by Rollins of seventy-five early quartos 
and octavos besides many later versions. All verbal variations are 
carefully recorded in the textual notes, while larger differences 
are explained in the Appendix. Bibliographically, the book is a 
monument to expert editorial labor. 

Critical and explanatory notes, placed as usual in the Variorum 
immediately below the text, show both learning and discretion. 
If any relevant printed interpretation has been overlooked, I have 
failed to catch the omission. Probably any reader would have glossed 
certain unexplained lines. Personally, I was struck by marked simi- 
larity of phrasing between lines in both Venus and Lucrece and 
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other lines in Act II of Romeo. A more serious complaint is that 
spatial limitations combined with editorial modesty to prevent 
Rollins from expressing his own judgment on many matters 
controversial. 

A specific instance where annotation is almost completely lack- 
ing concerns a few lines from Lucrece about the painting of a 
scene from the Trojan War. Digressing momentarily from her 
denunciation of Helen of Troy, the Roman matron soliloquizes: 


Let sinne alone committed, light alone 
Vppon his head that hath transgressed so. 
Let guiltlesse soules be freed from guilty woe, 
For ones offence why should so many fall? 
To plague a private sinne in generall (Lines 1480-4). 


The one explanatory note is that cited from Sidney Lee to the 
last line: “ To make the sin of an individual a plague for the whole 
public.” But surely Lee misses the point, and the surprise is that 
neither Carleton Brown nor the learned Harvard editor has seized 
upon the passage as flat heresy opposing the Christian doctrine 
of Original Sin. I know of no similar outburst in all Shakespeare. 

Most scholars will find the most valuable portion of the book 
to lie in the Appendix of some two hundred and fifty finely printed 
pages. There besides the important textual histories Rollins gives 
detailed excerpts of opinion concerning possible sources and dates, 
and the authenticity of the minor poems, with specific information 


concerning popularity of the two major ones. That Shakespeare in 
his dedication of the 1593 Venus termed it “the first heire of my 
invention,” led many early critics to the conclusion that the poem 
preceded all writing for the stage. Such opinions are no longer 
held, but Rollins stresses the point that Shakespeare believed that 
his literary reputation would rest on his poems rather than his 
plays. The thirty-page discussion of “The Vogue of Venus and 


oe) 


Adonis and Lucrece” is an illuminating history of literary taste 
and the varying canons of criticism. But we miss the striking 
prophecy of W. J. Rolfe in his preface to the poems (1883): “ The 
text is given without expurgation.... Of course, these poems 
will never be read in schools or ‘ Shakespeare clubs,’ ” 

Another interesting chapter, in which Rollins is especially 
qualified to speak, is that concerning William Jaggard’s part in the 
piratical printing of The Passionate Pilgrim and its attribution 
to Shakespeare. Rollins, writing this time on his own authority, 
meets effectively Captain Jaggard’s defence of his ancestor. Com- 
ments on the authorship of A Lover’s Complaint are divided into 
criticisms before and after 1912, the date of Mackail’s careful study 
of the style and evolution of the poem. Mackail attributed author- 
ship to a rival of Shakespeare. Rollins remains skeptical. 

Twelve pages are devoted to a convenient list of musical settings 
for the poems “ prepared by . . . Roy Lamson, Jr.” The bibli- 
ography is slightly briefer and better than those in most other 
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volumes, and the Index is correspondingly larger and more service- 
able. But among living authors one misses from this Index the 
name of Hardin Craig. 

One striking impression created by the entire book is the relative 
emphasis placed upon present-day criticism and contemporary in- 
vestigation, particularly in the scholarly magazines of America and 
the continent. One name constantly repeated is that of Kittredge, to 
whom the editor acknowledges a large debt. Books published within 
this decade are freely quoted. As a whole, the volume will un- 
doubtedly stand as one of the best of the Variorums and far above 
any other edition of the Poems now in print or soon to be. 


Rosert ApGER Law 
The University of Texas 





Chaucer’s Romance Vocabulary. By Jos—EPpH MeERsAND. Brooklyn, 
New York, 1937. The Comet Press. x1v-+173 pp. (New 
York University Dissertation). 


The Place of Group F in the Canterbury Chronology. By LAURENCE 
FAULKNER Hawkins. New York, 1937. Published by the 
Author. vi-+ 57 pp. (New York University Dissertation). 


Medieval English Domestic Life and Amusements in the Works 
of Chaucer. By Sister Mary ERNESTINE WHITMORE, A. M. 
Washington, D. C., 1937. The Catholic University of 
America. (Catholic University Dissertation). 


The three monographs here listed are academic dissertations; 
and very creditable specimens they are. They would never be 
mistaken for the ripe and humane theses which we associate with 
the French docteur és lettres or for German Habilitationsschriften, 
but they do exemplify American Ph. D. theses of the better sort. 
The authors are well-trained young scholars who know their 
trade, solid, methodical, and scrupulously honest. And that, I 
maintain, is all we have a right to expect. Now and then, to be 
sure, a brilliant student does the sort of thing our Humanist 
friends demand; a little more often one or another may solve for 
good some purely linguistic problem; but to ask these things as 
conditions for granting the Ph. D. degree is to ask for the moon— 
and quite unnecessary. Given scholarship and method, which it 
should be the business—the only business—of our graduate schools 
to impart—we may safely leave the greater achievements to time 
and mother wit. 

Two of the studies under review come from Professor Carleton’s 
Brown’s seminar in Chaucer at New York University, and both 
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show unmistakable marks of the master. Of the two, Mr. 
Mersand’s Chaucer's Romance Vocabulary is the more important, 
for here for the first time we have a painstaking count of the 
Romanic words in Chaucer and dependable tables with which 
hereafter it will be possible to operate. But Mr. Mersand’s 
generalizations seem often hasty and ill-founded. For instance, 
one might infer from his criticism of his predecessors that their 
conclusions concerning Chaucer’s language are wrong, or, at least, 
misleading. It turns out, however, on the basis of Mr. Mersand’s 
own tables, that their generalization that Chaucer wrote, in Louns- 
bury’s words, “in the speech of his time,” is quite correct. 
Macaulay’s remarks on the language of Gower and Chaucer rest 
certainly on inadequate statistical evidence; but they clearly wrote 
the same language, and the proportion of Romance words is almost 
identical in both. The same thing holds for Mandeville. Of 
course Chaucer used twice as many Romance words as Gower and 
three times as many as Mandeville, but Chaucer’s total vocabulary, 
naturally enough, is twice that of Gower and three times that 
of Mandeville. The proportions, therefore, are constant. What 
better vindication could Tyrwhitt and Marsh and Lounsbury ask? 
Mr. Mersand does show, however, that the number of French 
words apparently used by Chaucer for the first time is larger 
than has generally been supposed, far larger than the number 
introduced by Gower, even when allowance is made for the greater 
volume of Chaucer’s English works. Of great interest, too, are 
the careful statistics of the French words in the various poems, 
including the several Canterbury Tales; but they seem too slight 
to support the conclusions which Mr. Mersand sometimes seeks to 
draw from them—concerning the date of the Man of Laws Tale, 
for example; or the English sources of the Reeve’s Tale, the Ship- 
man’s Tale, and the Friar’s Tale. 

But for all that, Chaucer’s Romance Vocabulary is a useful 
and solid piece of work. Mr. Hawkins’ dissertation is less impres- 
sive. His thesis is that the tales of Group F (the Squire’s Tale 
and the Franklin’s Tale) are early—earlier than the Merchant’s 
Tale and the Wife of Bath’s Tale—and therefore cannot form 
part of a marriage debate. Now I cannot say that the argument 
is very convincing, but then, few arguments concerning the chro- 
nology of Chaucer’s works are. I cannot for the life of me under- 
stand why a given set of literary reminiscences, or a few, usually 
quite general, verbal parallels, prove that certain works belong 
together. Chaucer, after all, had a memory, conscious and sub- 
conscious; he had manuscripts; and, above all, he had certainly at 
least ordinary mental elasticity. Men of genius are not adding 
machines. Still, it may be that the Squire’s Tale belongs to the 
period of Palamon, and preceded the Anelida and the Troilus; 
and that the Franklin’s Tale followed these closely in time. But 
I cannot see that this chronology has the slightest relevance to the 
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problem of the Marriage Group. What difference does it make 
when the tales were written, if they do in fact bear on the question 
of “maistrie” in marriage? And I find it difficult to under- 
stand how anyone can read Groups DEF and deny the fact. The 
Wife of Bath advances a certain thesis; her tale illustrates it; 
and the Franklin’s Tale is the sufficient reply and the right solu- 
tion. Whether Professor Kittredge is right in his wonderfully 
vivid reconstruction of the intervening drama is another matter. 
Very likely he often goes beyond the text. But the debate is 
there. And the Franklin’s Tale closes it perfectly. The prologue 
is so clearly a reply to the thesis of the wife that one would think 
that it was only necessary to read it to be convinced. The tale 
proper, certainly, is a demande: Which of the three characters 
exhibited the greatest “gentilesse?” But “ gentilesse” is the 
solution of the problem of the right relations of husband and 
wife in marriage. The date of composition of these tales is 
immaterial. It is, strictly speaking, immaterial, whether DEF 
represents Chaucer’s final arrangement, though I see no reason to 
doubt that it does: the thing that matters is that Mr. Kittredge’s 
hypothesis does work without forcing the text. 

Sister Mary Ernestine’s dissertation (Catholic University) is 
a more modest affair. Her whole concern has been to illustrate 
from Chaucer’s works, with generous use of ancillary material, the 
life and amusements of English men and women in the fourteenth 
century. It was a happy idea, and the writer has carried it out 
with painstaking industry. She has not, however, succeeded in 
raising her work, for all the fascinating material at her command, 
much above the level of a catalogue. One thinks regretfully of 
Jusserand and Salzman and Coulton, and what they would have 
done with a subject like this. But of course the comparison is 
not fair. Some day, I hope, when Sister Mary Ernestine has 
come to live in Medieval England, and her rich materials have 
blossomed into a life of their own, she will write the book of which 
this dissertation is but the prolegomena. In this book she will not 
call Mr. Manly James, spell marshal “ marshall,” explain “ a maner 
deye ” as the dairywoman of manor! nor fall into the jargon of 
second-rate journalism, as when she speaks of a “home” when 
all she means is a house, or tell us that Chaucer, like some the- 
atrical producer, “ presents” the portrait of a castle. (P. 2). 


University of Minnesota M. B. Ruvp. 





Thomas More. By R. W. CHAmsBers. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1935. Pp. 416. 
At this date, it would be an act of supererogation to review 


Professor R. W. Chambers’ scholarly biography, Thomas More, 
without consideration of his response to his critics in The Place 
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of 8. Thomas More in English Literature and History. But 
since Professor Chambers’ defense does not there modify the 
position taken in the biography, it is still proper and essential to 
turn to the fuller statement. 

No previous biographer has brought a richer background to the 
task. He has made use of sources ignored or inaccessible a decade 
ago, but now through his encouragement made available: the 
1557 edition of More’s English works, the correspondence, and 
the biographies of More by William Roper, Nicholas Harpsfield, 
Thomas Stapleton, and “Ro. Ba.” Primarily he has sought to 
restore the good name of More. The essence of his defense 
appeared first in his British Academy Lecture of 1926, The Saga 
and Myth of Sir Thomas More, in which he conclusively and 
brilliantly cleared More of a reputation as old as Burnet’s History 
of the Reformation that he had set up in Utopia an ideal of reli- 
gious tolerance only to deny his ideal later in life by persecuting 
heretics. By proving that the charge of persecution was unfounded, 
Chambers showed that there is no reason to doubt the consistency 
of More’s thought and practice. The present biography reémpha- 
sizes and extends this point of view. Chambers argues conclusively 
that More’s Utopia, far from being prophetic, as many of its com- 
mentators have supposed, is really reactionary, mediaeval. The 
Utopia is not perfect; it is only as perfect a state as is possible 
for pagans who are ignorant of the Christian virtues. Utopians 
are tolerant of heretics so long as they believe in Divine Providence 
and the future life, and do not incite others to sedition. 

The significant result of Professor Chambers’ work is to correct 
the traditional perspective of biased Protestant biographers by 
means of the testimony of More’s Catholic contemporaries, though 
between these two positions, Professor Chambers has not taken 
a wholly neutral stand. Nowhere in the book is his point of 
view more apparent than in his presentation of Henry VIII as 
the opponent of Humanism in the latter half of his reign. Cham- 
bers’ conception of “ Henrician tyranny” is strongly influenced 
by an essay published twenty-five years ago in the Dublin Review, 
“ Blessed Thomas More and the Arrest of Humanism in England ” 
by J. S. Phillimore. On the whole, this essay misrepresents, some- 
times seriously, the part Henry played in More’s career and des- 
tiny, and in the course of Humanism in the sixteenth century. 
Phillimore advances the theses that 


the Humanist movement in England was arrested at the middle of the 
sixteenth century and did not mature till more than a century later; that 
the movement was typically personified in More; and that his death was 
the blow which paralyzed it.* 


While Professor Chambers has the good taste to avoid Phillimore’s 


1The Dublin Review, 153 (July, 1913), 1. Cf. Chambers, 379n: “a 
vital essay, to which every student of More is under a heavy debt.” 


5 
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prejudices,? and is certainly far from dismissing Utopia as a 
“ vouthful fancy,” he accepts the theses. The cause for the arrest 
in Chambers’ view is Henry’s stale-mating or execution of Erasmus, 
Vives, Wolsey, Reynolds, Fisher, and More. These scholars and 
patrons of learning out of the way, the arrest of Humanism fol- 
lows. Professor Chambers is careful at one point (p. 84) to limit 
his definition of Humanism to the study of Latin and Greek. Yet 
even if one accepts a definition so narrow, certainly the brightness 
of the humanistic outlook in the time of Erasmus’s visits to Eng- 
land in the second decade of the century cannot have been darkened 
as effectually as Professor Chambers implies. Was Henry’s loss 
of enthusiasm for Humanism coincident with his taking up of 
executions? And did these acts arrest Humanism in the subse- 
quent period up to Elizabeth’s reign? Cruel and perhaps unjust 
as was Henry’s conduct toward the martyrs,—and I do not intend 
to discuss the political expediency of his acts—I do not perceive 
that Professor Chambers has proved thereby that the growth of 
Humanism in England suffered generally a serious check. 

On the contrary, it can be shown that, far from being impeded 
in the later years of the reign, the study of the classics received 
notable encouragement from Henry himself and from Cromwell, 
his chief minister. In a recent paper,® Professor Douglas Bush 
shows that at least at the universities, the study of the classics con- 
tinued and expanded. There is further evidence that, outside the 
university walls, whatever shock was sustained by the death of 
More and Fisher did not deter the growth of classical studies. 
Professor Chambers has thrown much light on the intellectual 
group which grew up about Sir Thomas More. But the dispersal 
of this group must not be overestimated. Less known, but certainly 
as significant for the later development of Humanism was the 
little band of English scholars who gathered around Reginald 
Pole in Padua and Venice, supported by patrons in England, not 
least of whom was Thomas Cromwell.. Passim in the Letters and 
Papers of Henry VIII, the record of this group may be traced. 
Lupset was one of them, Starkey another, others less known, all 
carrying on the English tradition of study in Italy. With scholars 
in England, they maintained correspondence. European scholars 
of international fame corresponded with them, visited them. 


? Phillimore surveys the learning of the Elizabethan age with obvious 
contempt. Ben Jonson has a “ provincial smattering . .. at about the 
level which Italy had reached 200 years before.” The Elizabethan trans- 
lations are proof that “Humanism in England remained marking time at 
the primary stage for three generations or more”; Elizabethan poetry, 
that “a barbaric people may have great poetry, they cannot have great 
prose.” No mention of Sidney, Hooker, Bacon or the sermon writers. 
Chambers confines the arrest to the period before Spenser and Sidney. 
See p. 379. 

*“ Tudor Humanism and Henry VIII,” University of Toronto Quarterly, 
ir (Jan. 1938), 162-177. 
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Regularly from their ranks were solicited the intellectual advisers 
of the crown. Pole feared his fate in England and remained 
abroad, but others of the group placed their learning at Henry’s 
disposal. The career of one of these recruits, Richard Morison, 
illustrates the continuity and community of Humanism through- 
out the period of “arrest.”* He was a warm admirer of Wolsey, 
a personal friend of William Gonell, tutor to More’s children, and 
of Thomas Cranmer, before his elevation to the archbishopric. 
His writing is steeped in classical learning, especially Plato and 
Plutarch, but includes also Dante, Chaucer, Vives (whose name 
Chambers links with More’s as a “ reactionary.” Sage and Myth, 
32; Thomas More, 259), Machiavelli, and Erasmus, whom he 
calls “the greattest lerned man of our tyme.” Even during the 
busy years as ambassador to Charles V, he found time in each day 
to read the classics, and occasionally Ochino and Machiavelli, 
with his secretary, Roger Ascham, the future tutor of languages 
to Elizabeth. Here certainly is clear evidence of the continuity of 
the Humanistic tradition from the latter half of Henry’s reign 
to the “ glories ” of Elizabeth’s. 

Furthermore, Morison’s career was not unique. Scholars like 
Starkey and Lupset carried on the same Humanistic tradition on 
their return to England, encouraged by the direct support of 
Henry and Cromwell. The loss incurred by More’s execution 
should not be minimized. On the other hand, it must not be 
supposed that the execution of More meant the arrest of Human- 
ism. For after all, Humanism was not an exclusively Catholic 
nor an exclusively Protestant tradition. Professor Chambers has 
latterly denied maintaining that the Reformation was a complete 
breach in continuity.° There is no evidence that “the religious 
quarrel,” in spite of the execution of More and Fisher, represents 
even an “ arrest.” 


W. Gorpon ZEEVELD 
University of Maryland 





The King’s Household in the Arthurian Court from Geoffrey of 
Monmouth to Malory. By Sistrr ImocENE Baker. Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1937. (Catholic Univ. of America diss.) 


The author of this dissertation announces it as her purpose to 
“study the presentation of the motif of the king’s household in the 
chronicle and romance sources of English Arthurian tradition and 
to note its continuity or recurrence as a literary convention.” More 
concretely she asks herself to what extent Arthur’s court resembled 


“In a forthcoming article, I shall describe his importance in the Human- 
istic tradition. 
5 The Place of St Thomas More, p. 89. 
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the actual organization of the king’s household in twelfth century 
England and France,—i.e. whether Arthur is regularly provided 
with those officers that served as personal and administrative ser- 
vants of the king. She begins accordingly with a brief historical 
survey of the five principal officers as they appear in actual life: 
steward or seneschal, who was the chief of staff; butler, second in 
importance; chamberlain, or king’s treasurer; constable, originally 
master of the king’s stables but later the head of the army; and 
chancellor, always an ecclesiastic, and not always considered a mem- 
ber of the household. 

Beginning with Geoffrey of Monmouth, Sister Imogene examines 
the more important Arthurian texts down to Malory. In the con- 
clusions which she reaches she is commendably restrained, realizing 
doubtless that the evidence does not furnish much solid basis for 
generalization. She believes that the Anglo-Norman household of 
Henry I “would seem to be the model on which King Arthur’s 
household was fashioned at the outset.” This is a priori not un- 
likely, but it must be said that there is little actual evidence of it 
in the texts. In Geoffrey only two of Arthur’s followers bear offi- 
cial titles—Kay and Bedivere, who are rewarded with the fiefs of 
Anjou and Normandy as steward and butler respectively. There 
is no significant development of the idea in Wace or Layamon. 
Wace adds picturesque detail to the enfeoffment of Kay and Bedi- 
vere, but in Layamon Sister Imogene feels that the Anglo-Saxon 
spirit of the king’s court is more apparent. Even in the latest 
prose romances there is no well developed concept of the king’s 
household with its regularly constituted officers. 

At times the author finds it difficult to adhere strictly to her 
original purpose. The scarcity of direct testimony concerning any 
formal household organization leads her to devote much of her 
space in the chapter on the Arthurian household in the French 
metrical romances to an account of great feasts, their time, place, 
and duration. The treatment necessarily involves a good bit of 
repetition. The light thrown on Arthur’s household is indirect 
and slight. The same indirectness characterizes the evidence to be 
drawn from the French prose romances treated in Chapter IV, and 
the final chapter on the Arthurian household in English verse and 
prose romances shows that in England the conception of a king’s 
household is either entirely absent or but vaguely referred to. 

Sister Imogene has done her work carefully and intelligently, 
and if her results are disappointing, she is at least to be commended 
for not forcing her evidence to conclusions which it will not bear. 


ALBERT C, BAUGH 
University of Pennsylvania 
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Wit and Rhetoric in the Renaissance. By WILLIAM G. CRANE. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1937. Pp. x-+ 
285. $3.50. 


The Life, Letters, and Writings of John Hoskyns, 1566-1638. 
By Lovis—E Brown Ossporn. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1937. Pp. vir + 321. $2.50. 


Dr. Crane, while studying the poetry of Donne, followed clues 
which led him to discover that school rhetoric had great influence 
upon the poetry of the sixteenth century. This is an important 
fact rather than a new one. Though in this study Dr. Crane 
limits himself to “the formal basis of Elizabethan prose style” 
(his subtitle), he is very much embarrassed with riches. He 
tries to tell the whole story at once, and the story is too long and 
complex so to be told. 

Elizabethan fiction, for example, shows the results of its authors’ 
training in school rhetoric. Dr. Crane writes a chapter sixteen 
pages long, “ The Sentimental Novel and Romance,” and another 
of twenty-four pages, “The Narrative Discourse,” attempting to 
say something about the rhetorical element in every work of prose 
fiction from the sixteenth century, with the versified Mirror for 
Magistrates to boot. This treatment allows him three pages for 
the rhetoric of the Arcadia, a statistic which will serve as a com- 
ment on the whole study. By casting his net so widely (he tries to 
“cover” all prose forms except the sermon, which was, after all, 
as rhetorical as any), Dr. Crane bars himself from making a 
thorough analysis of any single work or an entirely clear demon- 
stration of any important point. Figures of thought and of 
words furnished the core of the rhetoric he speaks of, and yet he 
never gets down to cases on the use of figures. 

Dr. Crane’s second chapter, “A General Examination of Wit 
in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” fails to draw or to 
maintain tenable distinctions among the many uses of the word 
“wit.” The author rightly points out that “wit” often was 
used as the equivalent of rhetorical invention, but he misses many 
shadings; and he is confusing when he attempts to summarize the 
story of “wit” in the seventeenth century. Nor is it helpful to 
be told (p. 87) of Ascham’s Scholemaster, “ A digression on wit 
takes up most of the first section.” Elsewhere he maintains no 
distinction between sententia as thought, meaning, sentiment, and 
sententia as a quotable grammatical sentence packed with mean- 
ing. In general he fails to see the importance of sententia as a 
figure. Flaws and omissions are inevitable in a study dealing with 
such a range of topics as Dr. Crane’s; yet he should not have writ- 
ten (p. 79): “Sidney was a Cambridge man.” We must say, 
however, that the book is on the right track, one which will lead 
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the student to a more intelligent reading of sixteenth-century 
literature. For us, as for the men who wrote it, the gradus ad 
Parnassum must begin with the grammar-school and the rhetorical 
exercises in varying, amplifying, and adorning a sentiment. Dr. 
Crane’s Appendices and Bibliography will be serviceable to students 
undertaking the subject of Elizabethan rhetoric. 

Dr. Crane failed to utilize one document made to his hand— 
John Hoskins’s Directions for Speech and Style. Hoskins (or 
Hoskyns, as Miss Osborn prefers it) knew more about wit and 
rhetoric than most of us will ever know, and he was a man of 
the English Renaissance. Miss Osborn has done well to give in 
a single volume all discoverable literary remains of the facetious 
and studious sergeant. Her introductory biography reveals many 
hitherto unnoticed facts about Hoskyns, including a second mar- 
riage, and gives an especially valuable account of his work in the 
House of Commons. The biography and Notes represent an 
impressive amount of research. Thirty-one letters here published 
for the first time are well worth reading. One or two which 
reveal Hoskyns as the distracted husband of a shrewish wife, whom 
he yet loves, may well turn up in future anthologies. The reader 
will treasure also his defiant apology for his own facetiousness. 

Judging Miss Osborn’s texts by an examination of that of the 
Directions alone, the reviewer reports that they are not impec- 
cable but are sound enough for every ordinary purpose. In pub- 
lishing the Directions from MS. Harl. 4604, she prints in Roman 
hundreds of words written in Italic, and occasionally departs from 
the MS. in opposite fashion. The insertion of “be” in line 15 
of her p. 130 seems to be a misprint rather than a misreading; 
“in” has been omitted from before “both” in line 13, p. 132, 
and “the ” from before “ fashion ” in line 33, p. 136. These, and 
the occasional change of a single letter, are unimportant lapses. 
More regrettable is her failure (shared by this reviewer when 
making his edition of the Directions) to use the early copy of the 
Directions given in MS. Add. 15230. In a few respects this 
manuscript is better than the Harleian exemplar. 


Hoyt H. Hupson 
Princeton University 





Das substantivierte Adjektiv im Franzésischen. Von J. MALKIEL. 
Berlin: Jiidischer Buchverlag J. Jastrow, 1938. Pp. 140. 


Un éléve de M. Gamillscheg traite ici un sujet intéressant avec 
une finesse de jugement rare, un remarquable sens des nuances et 
une documentation historique impeccable: il suit V’adjectif sub- 
stantivé depuis le latin, 4 travers l’anc. fr., la Renaissance, le 
siécle classique, le X VIII® jusqu’é nos jours et montre la multi- 
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plicité des motifs (stylistiques, logiques, morphologiques, ces 
derniers les plus importants) qui convergent dans ce trait de la 
grammaire. P. ex. pour la substantivation des noms de couleur il 
montre que le remplacement de la série a. fr. nergor, blanchor, 
brunor, rogor, jauneté par le noir, le blanc, le brun, le rouge, le 
jaune est di au manque de substantifs comme *bleuor, grisor 
d’un cété, d’autre part 4 l’existence d’emplois concrets du neutre de 
Vadjectif (le blanc ‘un espace blanc’ ou ‘une matiére blanche’), 
qui se sont généralisés. Pour auteur la non-existence d’un type 
morphologique est une donnée a priori—je me demande si cet état 
morphologique ne répond pas au fait psychologique que la couleur 
n’est pas toujours considérée comme qualité adhérente aux corps: 
c’est ce qui explique d’une part que pour les couleurs unies ou bien 
prononcées un abstrait (la blancheur, rougeur) se développe plus 
aisément que pour les couleurs mixtes ou chatoyantes (blew, gris, 
pers, aussi brun, qui est plutét une expression de I’ ‘ obscurité’), 
d’autre part que le mot blancheur reste aujourd’hui inattaqué (1’au- 
teur pense que c’est parce que la blancheur ne connait pas de gamme 
de nuances). On se refuse 4 reconnaitre 4 des traits instables ou 
incertains le caractére de qualité. Puis, la blancheur est chargée de 
valeurs affectives et consacrée par la poésie;* noirceur (de noircir 
= *nigricescere) indique, au point de vue moral, bien plus un 
devenir (comme le moderne assombrissement) qu’un état. En alle- 
mand, les noms abstraits des couleurs sont 4 peu prés inusités (die 
Weisse ou Weissheit(?) subsiste, Schwarze aussi, mais on dit das 
Griin, das Rot)—il ne s’agit pas d’une question qu’on peut trancher 
dans une langue seulement. Les “lacunes ” d’une langue et, 4 plus 
forte raison, de plusieurs langues me semblent devoir étre inter- 
prétées par la psychologie. Dans les cas de la substantivation de 
Vadjectif il faudrait aussi inclure le type sa conversation . . . sentait 
son curé de province (au lieu de *sa curé-ité . . .), et ladverbe 
parler haut (= magnum clamare). 


1On peut saisir sur le vif cette nuance “ poétique ” des noms de couleurs 
en -eur dans l’observation de M. Pichon, Le fr. mod. v1, 301, sur des forma- 
tions spontanées qu’il a entendues dans la conversation: une demoiselle 
dit: O’est noir, c’est sombre; ici ce n’est rien comme sombreté, en com- 
parant le local qu’elle décrit avec celui ou elle est; mais une dame dira: 
Etait-il [ce local] d’une telle sombreur? M. Pichon trouve cette dérivation 
spontanée “ anarchique”—mais je vois une bonne raison au choix de 
sombreté, dans une phrase comparative ot le fait abstrait d’étre sombre 
seul est commun 4 différents locaux, et & celui de sombreur, par lequel mot 
V’atmosphére sombre d’un lieu est évoquée (cp. telle affectif). La qualité 
abstraite qu’indique le suffixe -eur (cf. le chaud et la chaleur, le froid et 
la froideur; de la la différence entre chaudement—chaleureusement) est 
aussi ce qui explique 1’évolution en expression figurée de verdeur; ce n’est 
qu’au sens figuré (‘rude comme une plante verte’) que verd peut a pro- 
prement dire étré une qualité constante, le verd étant une couleur plus 
calme, moins prononcée que le rouge. 
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P. 39 je ne crois pas & une identité de l’échapper belle avec le type latin 
du neutre pluriel (multum non multa) qui aurait été réinterprété (la = la 
chose). la est “indigéne” et francais et représente chose.—P. 91 l’auteur 
offre souvent des paralléles russes trés intéressants. La comparaison de 
anglais avec sa riche gamme de substantivations (the rich, the French; 
the Frenchman, a madman; a rich one etc. avec un prop-word comparable 
au “ Fiillwort” homme) aurait aussi pu étre indiquée. Quelquefois il faut 
se demander s’il n’y a pas tout simplement influence de l’anglais, p. ex. 
dans le subconscient de Freud, au lieu de *la subconscience, celle de l’angl. 
the subconscious, imitant lui-méme l’all. das Unterbewusste (le freudisme 
a trouvé un accueil plus prompt dans les pays anglo-saxons que dans les 
pays romans).—P. 122 pour intrigant etc. il fallait invoquer l’italien -ante 
que M. Migliorini a étudié dans Vox romanica, cf. Le frang. mod. Iv, 280.— 
Parmi les substantivations il fallait aussi énumérer les types un qui chante, 
un de Baumugnes, ou la proposition relative et l’expression avec de équiva- 
lent & un adjectif. 


Un détail piquant: comme il s’agit probablement d’une disserta- 
tion qui devait étre présentée 4 l’université de Berlin, les réfé- 
rences 4 des savants juifs vivants ont di étre retranchées (les morts 
Darmesteter, Bloch, Kalepky subsistent encore—pour combien de 
temps?) : p. ex. un travail de Gamillscheg publié ensemble avec un 
mien sous un titre commun comme Festschrift, présentée par deux 
“éléves autrichiens” & Meyer-Liibke, est cité sous la forme 
“ Genéve, 1921 ” ce qui rend la référence invérifiable. 


LEo SPITZER 





Die Laute des modernen Islindischen. Von Bruno Kresz. In- 
augural-Dissertation, Berlin. Berlin: Druck von C. Schulze 
& Co., 1937. Pp. x + 182. 


When I started my study of Icelandic phonetics in 1919 the 
field was a terra incognita with several stray remarks by phone- 
ticians and phonetically untrained grammarians, as well as a few 
articles, but no book on the subject. This state of things was, how- 
ever, soon to be remedied. First in the field was Malone’s brilliant 
Phonology of Modern Icelandic, 1923. It was followed by the late 
Jén Ofeigsson’s thorough Trek af moderne islandsk Lydlere in S. 
Bléndal’s fslenzk-dinsk ordabék, 1924.1 There followed my own 
Beitrige zur Phonetik der isl. Sprache, 1927, based to a consider- 
able extent upon instrumental studies. And in 1933 came Icelandic 
Phonetics by Sveinbjérn Sveinbjérnsson (Acta Jutlandica V Sup- 
plementum), a work representing a lifetime of study in close ad- 
herence to Jespersen’s methods, but left incomplete by the author’s 
untimely death in 1924. 

Add to this several recent articles on the subject, and it will be 


1Since the Dictionary began to come out in 1920 with J. Ofeigsson’s 
phonetic notation his system actually has the priority in point of time. 
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obvious that the field was well broken when Mr. Kresz decided to 
subject it to renewed cultivation in his dissertation. His motives, 
he tells us, were twofold. In the first place he wanted to familiarize 
his countrymen with the correct pronunciation of Modern Icelandic 
(most German scholars knowing only the theoretical Old Icelandic 
pronunciation). In the second place he wanted to lay a foundation 
for further researches into Old Icelandic phonetics by fixing, as 
well as possible, the modern pronunciation. 

His methods are sound enough. He has, as he tells us himself, 
tested the observation of others in daily intercourse with Icelanders 
during a two years’ sojourn in Reykjavik. The book does, indeed, 
sift the observations of others with a meticulous care neither at- 
tempted nor attained by any earlier published work on the subject. 
In my unpublished master’s thesis (of 1923) I did employ the same 
method of quoting and discussing the opinions of earlier writers on 
every sound, but I weeded out a good many of them (perhaps too 
many) on the ground that they had nothing of interest to con- 
tribute. Kresz contributes by far the fullest bibliography on the 
subject, and he quotes his many writers religiously on any sound, 
even if he finds their remarks either insufficient or wrong in most 
cases. This is of course errare in meliorem partem, yet one cannot 
but feel that more critical thought should have been devoted to this 
selection of works, since the bibliography is not quite complete; 
there are lacking several elementary Icelandic grammars, among 
them the only textbooks written in English and German: Snebjérn 
Jonsson, A Primer of Modern Icelandic 1927 and Eidur 8. Kvaran 
and Otto Fingerhut, Lehrbuch der islindischen Sprache 1936. 
Uninformed as these books often are in the field of phonetics, they 
are certainly not worse than the work by Pall Porkelsson, quoted 
and censured by Kresz on every other page.. Sometimes, however, 
more pertinent literature is either not listed in the bibliography or 
not utilized in the text. Thus, no notice is taken of B. K. Pérdlfs- 
son’s Um islenskar ordmyndir 4 14. og 15. 6ld ... , Reykjavik, 
1925, or his articles “ Nokkur ord um hinar islensku hljédbrey- 
tingar é > je og y, y, ey >i, i, ei” Afnfil. xuiv (Tillaiggsband), 232- 
243 and “ Kvantitetsomveltningen i islandsk, “ Afnfil. XLV, 35-181. 
Jén Helgason’s article “Om ordet ‘gud’ i islandskan,” Afn/fil. 
xuiv (Tillaggsband), 441-451 should have been quoted by Kresz on 
p. 80, where he offers a similar explanation of the form. Speaking 
on the same page of words like aumk(v)a he should have quoted my 
article “On some points of Icelandic Dialectal Pronunciation,” 
APhSc., 111 (1928), 264-265, which he actually lists in his bib- 
liography. There also is listed “ Icelandic Dialect Studies1... ,” 
JEGPh., xxx1 (1932), 537-572, of which full use is not made in 
the text, no mention being made of a peculiar type of diphthongs 
and triphthongs there described, as far as I know, for the first 
time. Lacking in the bibliography are, further, my articles “ Ein 
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tegund islenskrar hlj6Sfirringar ... ,” in Festskrift til Finnur 
Jonsson 1928, pp. 395-98 and “Some Icelandic words with 
hv ~ kv,” APhSc., vit (1932), 226-248. Probably too late to come 
to the author’s notice was the extremely instructive dialect table by 
ASalsteinn Sigmundsson in Landspréf vorid 19384 (Reykjavik 
1935) as well as my comments on it: “ Malbreytingar,” in Men- 
tamal 1936, pp. 192-197. 

It is only fair to acknowledge that if Kresz quotes an author, he 
not only quotes him right (as a rule), but his criticism is also in 
the great majority of cases reasonable and to the point. There are 
of course exceptions. Thus Malone’s term “rim articulation” re- 
ferring to the dentals, as ¢,d,n, is interpreted as meaning “ pra- 
alveolar ” (pp. 86 and 89) or “supra-dental” (p. 98). But since 
“rim ” in Malone’s terminology means “ edge of teeth and gums,” 
the tongue articulating against it is bound to touch also both back 
of teeth and gums, which is the very pronunciation rightly given by 
Kresz himself. 

On the whole Kresz vindicates himself as an excellent phonetical 
observer: there are very few cases indeed where he undoubtedly 
makes a mistake, as when he thinks that g and & are invariably 
fronted before the ending -endur (vegendur, letkendur). I also 
have my doubts about the allegedly South-Eastern form /se: ja/, 
for the usual /sei: ja/. I believe that the latter form of this com- 
mon word is used all over the country. A gen. pl. damna sounds 
fabricated to me, the verb gamna illustrates the phonetical point. 

Other cases are of course open to dispute, for instance his system 
of length notation. To indicate length of final vowels is, to be 
sure, an improvement. But I am inclined to prefer Jén Ofeigsson’s 
marking of half-long consonants in intervocalic groups like /hes. 
dgr, ver. Sa, eb. la, vad. la/. In the first two examples Kresz marks 
no length, but the two remaining he gives as /eb: la, vadl: a/, show- 
ing that he does not confine his length marks to length notation 
only. 

While Kresz is undoubtedly a good phonetician, it is difficult to 
find many original observations in his book. Nevertheless it has 
real merit as a thorough and dependable compendium of earlier 
writings upon the subject and is as such indispensable to students 
in the field. Making fresh phonetical discoveries was, after all, 
hardly to be expected of a new man, if the earlier studies were any 
good. But the unerring skill with which Kresz selects in most 
_ eases, as I believe, the right or plausible pronunciation is to me 
proof enough that much can be expected from him if he chooses to 
go on with his studies,— in Icelandic or any other tongue. 


STEFAN EINARSSON 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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Letters of Fanny Brawne to Fanny Keats 1820-1824. Edited with 
a Biographical Introduction by Frep Epccumsr. With a 
Preface by Maurice Buxton Forman. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1937. Pp. xxviii-++ 77. $3.00. 


Life of John Keats. By CHartes ARMITAGE Brown. Edited with 
an Introduction and Notes by DorotHy Hypbr BopurtHa and 
WILLARD BissELL Popr. London [and New York]: Oxford 
University Press, 1937. Pp. vili+ 129. $2.50. 


Some Letters & Miscellanea of Charles Brown, the Friend of John 
Keats & Thomas Richards. Edited by Maurice Buxton 
Forman. London [and New York]: Oxford University 
Press, 1937. Pp. xiv-+ 146. $3.00. 


These three little volumes of memoirs of and letters about John 
Keats by his personal friends will be received gratefully by students 
of Keats’s poetry. Records of this kind give invaluable facts about 
a poet’s life and poems and re-create the personal, social, and in- 
tellectual environment in which he lived and by which his poems 
were conditioned. 

The Letters of Fanny Brawne to Fanny Keats, edited by Fred 
Edgcumbe, will solve for all time the problem of the character of 
the girl whom Keats loved and will afford satisfactory evidence 
for estimating her influence upon his life and poetry. The mis- 
representation of Miss Brauwne as a lamia (and indeed as the 
Lamia of Keats’s poem) who was a blight upon Keats’s life began 
in the gossip of the Reynolds and Dilke families, was developed 
by successive biographers and critics out of the morbidly jealous 
letters which Keats wrote in the period of his sickness and despair, 
and attained its climax in Mr. J. Middleton Murry’s Keats and 
Shakespeare. Miss Amy Lowell examined the manuscript letters 
and published a just estimate of Miss Brawne’s character but 
scholars in England doubted the authenticity of the letters and 
discounted their significance. Mr. Fred Edgcumbe, however, has 
established the authenticity of the letters and has given us an 
admirable edition of them. 

Miss Brawne’s letters have convinced me that she was more in- 
telligent, more cultured, and more attractive than Georgiana Wylie, 
Jane Reynolds, or any other young lady whom Keats knew. I am 
impressed by the intensity of her love for Keats, by the peculiar pride 
which caused her to conceal this love from everyone except his young 
sister, and by the unusual sense of responsibility which she felt 
for his sister. She wrote Fanny Keats shortly after Keats went 
to Italy, employed diplomacy to secure permission from the Abbeys 
to visit Fanny Keats, and became all things to the lonely girl who 
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had no close relatives in England. She advised Fanny Keats in 
social and literary matters, gave her designs for dresses, lent her 
books and magazines, and asked her to make comments upon the 
books which she read. In every way Miss Brawne was worthy of 
Keats’s love for her. 

This first edition of Charles Brown’s Life of John Keats contains 
little that is new to students of Keats’s poetry; for, although 
Brown’s Life remained unpublished for one hundred years after it 
was written, it was the basis of Richard Monckton Milnes’ Life 
(1848), and the most significant and striking passages in it were 
quoted in Colvin’s biographies of Keats. Charles Brown together 
with Charles Cowden Clarke redeemed Keat’s reputation not only 
from the ridicule and vituperation of the reviewers but also from 
the weakness of character which his friends, Shelley and Leigh 
Hunt, with the best of motives, had ascribed to him. Brown did 
not present as many intimate details of Keats’s life and poetry as 
we may desire; but he related the vivid stories of the composition 
of the “ Ode to a Nightingale,” Otho the Great, The Cap and Bells, 
Hyperion, and The Fall of Hyperion. 

Some Letters & Miscellanea of Charles Brown reveals Brown’s 
personal and literary qualities and makes clear the identity and 
character of Thomas Richards, who has been a vague and shadowy 
figure in the circle of Keats’s friends. Brown’s letters contain 
shrewd comments on Byron and Shelley. 


C. L. Finney 
Vanderbilt University 





Carlyle et la pensée latine. By ALAN Cargy TAyLor. Paris: 
Boivin et Cie., 1937. Pp. viii+ 442. 60 fr. (Etudes de 
littérature étrangére et comparée, 8.) 


The present work extends the limits of Dr. Taylor’s earlier study * 
so as to present Carlyle’s literary fortune in the five Neo-Latin 
countries of Europe up to 1936. The three chronological divisions 
in the new work (as against one in the earlier) are marked by 
dates important in Carlyle’s individual history as well as in his 
influence: 1825-64, 1865-81, 1882-1935. Under each main division 
the penetration of Carlyle’s influence into each of the participating 
countries is examined. 

France was much the earliest to take up Carlyle, as it has been 
the most sensitive to the various aspects of his thought. Never- 
theless even in France his style, humor, nationalism, sectarianism, 


1 Carlyle, sa premiére fortune littéraire en France (1825-1865). Paris: 
Champion, 1929. This older material, with few omissions, occasional con- 
densation, and some interesting additions, constitutes about 150 pages of 
the new work. 
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and mysticism limited his popularity. Political changes in France 
(1830, 1848, 1852, and 1870-71) variously affected his influence. 
And as long as he continued to write, his changing subject-matter 
of course modified the reception of his thought. Thus both acci- 
dental and essential causes conditioned his influence in France until 
after his death and complicated Dr. Taylor’s task. 

Widespread idealistic and conservative reaction near the end of 
the century proved favorable to Carlyle. Massive penetration of 
his influence was first notable in France in the 1880’s; somewhat 
later in Italy; and then in Spain. Already knowledge of Carlyle 
had reached the latter two countries—in both cases first through 
the French. Industrial, social, political, and moral, as well as 
literary, developments had prepared the way for more. Within one 
decade (1887-96) Heroes was translated in all three countries. 
Under the same impulse, extending over into the new century, most 
of his other works were translated, and excellent critiques appeared 
in the three countries. But by the outbreak of the war, the grand 
impulse had run out. 

Since the war, French interest has not revived. But elsewhere, 
in the atmospheres that have produced authoritarian regimes, har- 
monious elements in Carlyle’s thought have flourished. In Italy 
especially, at least before the recent Anglophobia developed, he was 
hailed as a preparator of Fascism. 

Thus the penetration of Carlyle’s thought into the Neo-Latin 
countries is charted. The main impulses under which it has taken 
place are well distinguished. And the chief literary organs and 
persons involved are to a large extent isolated. Dr. Taylor’s control 
of the broad relations is matched and informed by his care over 
the smaller problems. His identification of anonymous authors 
(e. g., p. 28: Chasles), his discovery and use of evidence that had 
hitherto been passed over (pp. 60-65: Michelet), his tracing of the 
personal motivations of translators and critics (p. 181: Barot), 
his detailed study of influences (pp. 280-94: Carducci’s (a ira), 
and his additions to the knowledge of Carlyleana (pp. 389-427, 
“ Bibliographie ” : hundreds of items connected with Carlyle but not 
found in Dyer?) are a few evidences of his scholarly care. And 
throughout, his judgment is temperate. 

Admirable in its achievement, the book nevertheless leaves some 
themes unfinished. For example, Carlyle’s influence on major 
literary figures in France, Spain, and Italy is usually only sketched. 
And the ready acceptance of Carlyle by French socialists is not 
adequately accounted for. 


Hitt SHINE 
Maryville College 


* Froude’s article of 1881, thought by Dr. Taylor (p. 242, note 3) to be 
lacking in Dyer’s Bibliography, is present though improperly entered (see 
Dyer, p. 520). 
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Essays Historical and Literary. By Str CHARLEs FirtH. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press [New York: Oxford University Press], 1938. 
Pp. viii + 247. $5.00. 


There seems today to be a gulf fixed between the historian and 
the man of letters, and it is seldom that the qualities of both are 
found united in one man. Indeed those trained in either discipline 
tend to view with suspicion the appearance, within their own 
sphere, of interests supposed to belong to the other. To realise 
how comparatively recently this state of affairs has arisen we need 
only remember that Bacon could define poetry quite naturally as 
“feigned history,” while Sidney, Raleigh, Milton and Burnet heid 
views about the function of history which closely resembled their 
own or their contemporaries’ theories on the function of poetry. 
Both history and poetry were to “ teach by examples of times past ” 
(in Raleigh’s words) “such wisdome as may guide our desires and 
actions.” And it was not only as poet, but as historian too, that 
Milton hoped to justify the ways of God to men. As Firth says, 
Milton “used British history for the purpose of edification, just as 
he would have used his British epic ”—and as he did in fact use his 
higher argument. 

However, since the “ kinds” have, for better or for worse, be- 
come separate, we can assign these reprinted essays of Sir Charles 
Firth’s to “history” rather than to “literature.” They contain 
little literary criticism in the strict sense, but they contain much 
that the student of literature should know or want to know—as, 
what Ballads and broadsides were current in Shakespeare’s Eng- 
land; how far Milton’s “scientific incredulity ” (so strikingly 
shown in his attitude to legendary history) influenced his abandon- 
ment of the projected Arthuriad; what Bunyan owed to the popu- 
lar romances (an important reminder, in spite of Owst’s recent 
demonstration of Bunyan’s main indebtedness to the sermon-tradi- 
tion); or how the political allusions in Gulliver are related to 
Swift’s successive preoccupations with English and Irish affairs. 
The essay on Bunyan is perhaps the most satisfying to the 
“literary ” reader, for here Firth shows real appreciation of the 
qualities of mind and style which produced “the prose epic of 
English Puritanism.” But Firth is really at his best when he is 
writing as a historian about historians—comparing Burnet with 
Clarendon, or marking the difference between the modern concep- 
tion of history as determined by general causes and the 17th cen- 
tury view of it as the biography of a few particular great men, or 
as the story of “ the strange windings and turnings of Providence.” 


BasiIL WILLEY 
Pembroke College, Cambridge 
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Dizonario di Marina medievale e moderno. Reale Accademia 
d’Italia. xv. Rome: 1937. Pp. xxxiii+1367. Ce volume im- 
portant est le premier d’une série de dictionnaires des arts et des 
métiers que l’Académie italienne patronise. I] a été présenté par 
le président de Académie, Marconi, préfacé et dirigé par V’illustre 
romanisant de Rome G. Bertoni et exécuté par MM. Enrico Falqui 
et Angelo Prati, lequel s’est chargé, avec le jugement sain et le 
doigté délicat qu’on lui connait, de la si délicate partie étymolo- 
gique. L’Italie a ainsi son Jal, mais un Jal “a la page,” les plus 
récentes modernisations techniques de la marine italienne étant 
inclues et les étymologies étant mises au pas des plus récents dic- 
tionnaires au point de les corriger quelquefois: cf. bonaccia, carena, 
cavo, gondola. L’exécution de cette ceuvre, 4 cheval sur la tech- 
nique, l’histoire et histoire des mots, a duré cing ans et a pu ainsi 
profiter des recherches étymologiques de Vidos et Maccarrone. Nous 
ne pouvons que féliciter tous les collaborateurs de cette réussite. 
Chaque article comporte une définition soigneuse et exhaustive 
ainsi que l’historique du mot, avec |’énumération des premiers 
textes, des formes dialectales italiennes et paralléles d’autres lan- 


gues et avec une bibliographie compléte (ot peut-€tre les auteurs 
pourraient étre nommés d’une fagon plus conséquente): les Sachen 
a coté des Worter apparaissent sur des planches parsemant copieuse- 
ment le texte. 


Voici quelques remarques: bastingue: la derniére et plus convaincante 
étymologie, celle de M. Briich, du fr. bast(r)ingue = germ. web-string, 
manque.—biurchio: mon explication Arch. rom., VII, 512 = *buricare man- 
que.— gémena: cf. J. Coromines, “ Homenatge a... Rubié y Lluch,” m1 
13: = [oxowwlov]qyovmevov.—lazzaretto ne me semble pas explicable par le 
suffixe -eto—-etum et je maintiens l’étymologie Nazaret.—maccheria 
‘calma di mare senza moto, quando il cielo é nuvoloso ’ sera le grec paxapia 
‘le pays des bienheureux’ concu comme une illusion (de 1a la glose esp. 
‘engafio’ dont j’ai traité ici 1938, p. 136): c’est le calme de la mer 
pouvant faire illusion—ormeggiare: il faudrait citer mon article “ Katal. 
Etymologien ” Mitteil. Semin. Hamburg, 1918, p. 31 et Coromines, l.c., p. 
21.—pilota: l’étymologie, du radical de pes ‘pied,’ ne me semble pas ex- 
pliquer le suffixe -gta.—Peut-étre aimerait-on avoir la prononciation itali- 
enne de mots étrangers (comme yacht) et aussi la traduction des termes 
de marine dans les principales langues européennes. 


LEO SPITZER 





The Jefferson Anglo-Sazon Grammar and Reader. By EDWIN 
BoINEST SETZLER, EDWIN LAKE SETZLER and HuBert HOLLAND 
Serzter. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938. xiv + 
198 pp. This book, which owes its inspiration to Jefferson’s An 
Essay on the Anglo- Saxon, is an attempt to provide a simple 
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grammar of the kind suggested in this essay, one whose chief end 
is to show the complete dependence of Modern English upon Old 
English. The grammar proper is followed by about sixty pages 
of selections in prose and verse together with a brief section on 
versification. The attempt seems to me not to have resulted hap- 
pily. More than a fourth of the section devoted to grammar is 
spent in largely futile diagrams intended to show how the written 
forms of Modern English inflections are derived from those of Old 
English or in equally futile groupings in parallel columns intended 
to show correspondences between the Old English and the Modern 
English uses of cases, etc. The classification of cases as nomi- 
native, possessive, dative, objective, and ablative does violence to 
both the earlier and the present stage of the language, and the 
grouping of all nouns except the -as plural masculines, the -n 
stems, and the consonant stems with umlauted plural into a single 
“ miscellaneous declension ” is a distortion of Old English gram- 
mar. More serious faults than this arbitrariness of nomencla- 
ture and classification are the errors and misstatements occurring 
throughout the work. A number are grouped in the account of 
the Alphabet and Sounds (pp. 9-11). More serious are the 
misstatements and false implications about weak verbs of Class 
I (pp. 54-56), and about i-umlaut in verbs of Class II (p. 57). 
Probably the most remarkable is the assertion in a footnote on 
page 53 that the dual form of the personal pronouns “ probably 
came into Old English from the Greek as its chief occurrences 
are in the Old English translations from the Greek.” After this 
statement one need not be greatly surprised to find the Beowulf 
characterized as a “ national Anglo-Saxon epic” or to see its date 
of composition placed as early as the sixth or seventh century 
(p. 139). It is difficult to see how this work was approved by a 
competent reader for the publishers. 


W. F. BRYAN 
Northwestern University 





Helicon. The International Commission for Modern Literary 
History has begun the publication of a review called Helicon devoted 
especially to the study of topics that concern most European litera- 
tures, such as Romanticism, Realism, genres, historiography, etc. 
Three numbers are to appear each year. The editor is Professor 
Jean Hankiss, of Debrecen. The editorial committee is headed by 
MM. Baldensperger, Farinelli, Petersen, and Van Tieghem. The 
first number (188 pp.) contains articles by several of these scholars. 
Subscriptions—F rs. 180 or RM. 15—should be addressed to Edi- 
tiones Pantheon, Amsterdam or Leipzig. The review will doubt- 
less receive the cordial support of all who are interested in literary 
history. 

H. C. L. 























A HISTORY OF FRENCH DRAMATIC LITERATURE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Part III. THe Periop oF MOLiéRE (1652- 
1672). By Henry CARRINGTON LANCASTER. 


Two volumes, xiv + 896 pages, crown 8vo, $10 


Part I. The Pre-Classical Period (1610-1634), 787 pages. Part II. The Period of 
Corneille (1635-1651), 804 pages. Each part, two volumes, $10.00. 


THESE two volumes are concerned with over three hundred plays produced in the most 
famous period of French dramatic history. The central figure is that of Moliére, who, 
with his farces, comédies-ballets, comedies of manners, and comedies of character, gave 
to the comic spirit its most complete expression. Among his contemporaries are found 
such older writers as Scarron, Thomas Corneille, and Boisrobert, such younger authors 
as Quinault, Chappuzeau, Montfleury, and a number of actor-dramatists, including 
Dorimond, Villiers, Chevalier, Poisson, Hauteroche, and Champmeslé, for it is in this 
period that French actors for the first time wrote a considerable number of plays. 
While four of Racine’s tragedies have been reserved for treatment in Part IV, which 
is to be called “The Period of Racine,” his first two tragedies and his comedy are 
represented here, as well as the work of Pierre Corneille’s old age, with its interesting 
experiments in dramatic art, and tragedies by his brother, by Boyer, and by Quinault, 
‘As in the earlier volumes, the plays are classified, analyzed, and criticized, while in- 
formation is given about their authors, sources, technique, and presentation on the 
stage. The work emphasizes the intimate relation that existed between French drama 
and French political and social history, especially the part played by civil war and by 
Louis XIV. Considerable attention is also paid to dramatic theory and to the history 
of troupes, of actors, and of stagecraft. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS - BALTIMORE 























EDMUND SPENSER 
A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SUPPLEMENT 
By Dorotuy F. ATKINSON 


The purpose of this volume is two-fold. It attempts, in the first place, 
to fill a need on the part of S scholars for an annotated bibliography 
which will supplement Dr. Frederic Ives Carpenter's A Reference Guide 
to Edmund Spenser. A very considerable amount of Spenseriana has been 
published since 1923, but, with the exception of one effort in 1928, no 
attempt has been made to gather into one place all of this material. This 
the present volume tries to do. In order to reduce as far as possible the 
inconvenience of using two bibliographical volumes, this work employs 
the plan and arrangement of Dr. Carpenter's book with which scholars 
are already acquainted. 

In the second place, the work gathers together for the first time a mass 
of material hitherto omitted from bibliographies of Spenser. Notable 
yore these materials are items from eighteenth and nineteenth century 
periodicals, notes from county and antiquarian journals, and manuscript 
theses and dissertations deposited in p paste college and university 


libraries, 
256 pages, 8vo, cloth, $3.00 
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j Charlemos un poco! PAT” 
SPANISH CONVERSATION 55 


By C. E. KANY, The University of California 


Three inexpensive pamphlets entitled respectively Qa 
Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced Spanish Conversation. 





Elementary Spanish Conversation contains fifteen brief dialogues for 
ten lively minutes of daily conversation. May be started at the end 
of the first two or three weeks of grammar study. Varied subj 
matter related to everyday experiences familiar to all students. $ . 


Intermediate and Advanced Spanish Conversation are in press. 








D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 




















Lesage’s great picaresque novel, abridged and edited for early reading. Witty—e 
ing—worthwhile for language and background. The vocabulary contains 1,539 b 
words, all listed in “ A Basic French Vocabulary,” and 246 absolute cognates. $1.28” 


Exercises Idioms for Drill Illustrations - 


AN ALTERNATIVE 
msiames mers FRENCH READEI 
A collection of fresh, new stories, principally contemporary—a lively reader for ele- 


mentary classes. Among the authors included are, Boylesve, Toudouze, Rosny ainé, ~ 
Des Gachons, etc. ae, | $1. 8 


Exercises Complete Vocabulary strations | 
HENRY HOLT 257 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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